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Some Queries Concerning the 
Louisiana Sabine Boundary 
BUNYAN H. ANDREW 


HE country known by the name of Louisiana” which 
ee France ceded to Spain by the secret treaty of Novem- 

ber 3, 1762,1 was receded to France, in accordance 
with article 3 of the Treaty of San Ildefonso, in 1800,? as “the 
Colony or Province of Louisiana with the same extent that it 
now has in the hands of Spain, & that it had when France pos- 
sessed it; and such as it should be after the treaties subsequently 
entered into between Spain and other States.’’ Then France by 
treaty of cession, proclaimed October 21, 1803,* transferred (for a 
price) to the United States the “said territory” as described in 
the Treaty of San Ildefonso. 

No one knew the exact limits of the area represented in the 
purchase the United States had made; and, as is well known, the 
western fringes were supplanted by a more definite line only as 
the result of subsequent diplomacy. Meanwhile, however, Con- 
gress began subdividing the area and creating political units from 
what the United States claimed as part of the Louisiana purchase. 

By an act approved on March 26, 1804,* Congress created the 


1Edward M. Douglas, Boundaries, Areas, Geographic Centers, and Altitudes of 
the United States and the Several States, United States Department of Interior, 
Geological Survey Bulletin 817 (2nd ed.; Washington, D. C., 1939), 28. 

2“Treaty concluded at St. Idelfonso ... 1st October 1800,” article 3, quoted in 
“Treaty for the Cession of Louisiana,” article 1, in Hunter Miller (ed.), Treaties 
and Other International Acts of the United States of America, Il (Washington, 
D. C., 1931), 499. 

3Ibid., 498-511. 

4United States Statutes at Large, Il, 283. 
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territory of Orleans, with boundaries defined as all that portion 
of the Louisiana purchase 


which lies south of the Mississippi territory and of an east and west 
line to commence on the Mississippi river, at the thirty-third degree 
of north latitude, and to extend west to the western boundary of the 
said cession. 


No mention was made of any claim as to what constituted this 
portion of the western boundary of the cession. The act which 
created the territory of Orleans named the remaining portion of 
the Louisiana purchase the district of Louisiana, which, in turn, 
Congress designated as the territory of Louisiana by an act ap- 
proved March 3, 1805.° The act of Congress approved on April 
8, 1812,° which admitted the greater portion of the Orleans ter- 
ritory’ as the state of Louisiana, definitely placed the western 
boundary of this new state on the Sabine River. Having admitted 
the state of Louisiana, on June 4, 1812, Congress changed the 
name of the territory of Louisiana to that of Missouri Territory.® 

The act admitting Louisiana defines the western boundary of 
this state as 


beginning at the mouth of the river Sabine; thence by a line to be 
drawn along the middle of said river, including all islands, to the 
thirty-second degree of latitude; thence due north to the norther- 
most part of the thirty-third degree of north latitude. 


Hence, the United States was asserting a claim to territory at 
least as far west as the western boundary of Louisiana thus de- 
fined. The area included in the designated limits of the state is 
referred to merely as “part of the territory or country ceded, un- 
der the name of ‘Louisiana.’ ”’ Of course, the act of April 8, 1812, 
did not determine the international boundary at this point since 
the declaration of Louisiana’s western limits was purely by uni- 
lateral action on the part of the United States. Spain had not 
recognized the claim of the former country to lands extending 
to the Sabine. 


SIbid., II, 331. 

6Ibid., Il, 701. 

TThe portion omitted, north and east of Lake Pontchartrain, and the addition 
to Louisiana on April 14, 1812 (ibid., II, 708-709), had no relation to the Sabine. 

8Ibid., Il, 743. 
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Concerning the Texas-Louisiana Sabine Boundary 3 


When the international boundary between Spanish territory 
and that of the United States west of the Mississippi was deter- 
mined throughout its length by the Treaty of 1819,° the western 
boundary of Louisiana as defined in the act of admission varied 
somewhat from the international line for this distance. Article 
3 of the treaty called for an international boundary line which 
should 


begin on the Gulph of Mexico, at the mouth of the River Sabine in 
the Sea, continuing North along the Western Bank of the River, to 
the 32d degree of Latitude; thence by a Line due North to the 
degree of Latitude, where it strikes the Rio Roxo of Nachitoches, or 
Red River, ... all the Islands in the Sabine ... to belong to the 
United States. ... 


The entire length of the boundary as fixed by the treaty with 
Spain in 1819 was to be “as laid down in Melishe’s Map of the 
United-States, published at Philadelphia, improved to the first 
of January 1818” (article 3), thus making this map an integral 
part of the treaty. While there might be some question as to 
what river could be identified most nearly as the Sabine of the 
Melish Map, whatever river was chosen now had two boundaries 
identified with it—the Louisiana state line following (according 
to the Admission Act of 1812) the middle of the river, and the 
international boundary following the western bank. 

After 1821 the de facto independence of Mexico created on 
the border of United States, as successor to Spain, a new country 
to be reckoned with. The United States soon recognized the 
independent government of Mexico when, on December 12, 1822, 
President James Monroe received the Mexican minister sent to 
Washington.” Subsequently a Treaty of Limits between the two 
countries was signed on January 12, 1828,"* which confirmed the 
validity of the Treaty of 1819, and adopted the 1819 line as the 
United States-Mexican boundary. 


9Text of treaty with notes, Miller, Treaties, III (1933), 3-64. 

10[bid., IV (1934), 139- 

11Since an exchange of ratifications had not taken place as provided for in the 
original treaty, an additional article was signed on April 5, 1831, extending the 
time limit for ratifications one year beyond the signing of the additional article. 
The treaty was proclaimed on April 5, 1832. Text of treaty with notes, in ibid., 
III, 405-420. 
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A portion of the boundary between the United States and 
Mexico became a United States-Texan boundary upon the birth 
of the Lone Star Republic. By an act passed on December 19, 
1836,’ the new Republic of Texas declared the limits of the area 
over which it would exercise jurisdiction. The portion of this 
boundary which separated ‘Texas from the United States was de- 
clared to be “along the boundary line, as defined in the treaty 
between the United States and Spain.” 

After the establishment of diplomatic relations between the 
United States and Texas in 1837,’* boundary negotiations led to 
the signing of a convention on April 25, 1838,'* which recognized 
the line as described in the Treaty of Limits of 1828 between the 
United States and Mexico to be, also, the boundary between the 
United States and Texas, and provided for the marking of that 
portion of the boundary “which extends from the mouth of the 
Sabine, where that river enters the Gulph of Mexico to the Red 
River” (article 1). 

Prior to the signing of the convention, there was some fear on 
the part of Texas that the United States might claim territory to 
the Neches River. As early as November 18, 1836, when Stephen 
F. Austin, secretary of state for the new republic, gave his private 
instructions to William H. Wharton, minister plenipotentiary to 
the United States, Wharton was assigned the task of endeavoring 
to ascertain whether or not in the United States government 


it is seriously contemplated to insist on the River Neches as the con- 
structive line under De Onis’ treaty, instead of the Sabine, as laid 
down in Millish’s [Melish’s] map of 1818, which is positively and 
definitely fixed by said treaty as the boundary line. 


The instructions continued, 


This government cannot admit of any construction that will fix the 
line at the Neches, or make any variations of this kind from the said 
treaty De Onis. . . .* 


12John Sayles and Henry Sayles (compilers), Early Laws of Texas, 1731-1876 
(3 vols.; St. Louis, 1888), I, art. 257. 

13Notes on “Relations with the Republic of Texas,” in Miller, Treaties, IV, 
139-140. 

14Text of treaty with notes, in ibid., IV, 133-143. 

15Thomas M. Marshall, A History of the Western Boundary of the Louisiana 
Purchase, 1819-1841 (Berkeley, 1914) , 206-207. In this connection, see also Richard 
Stenberg, “Jackson’s Neches Claim, 1829-1836,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
XXXIX (April, 1936), 255-274. 
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Concerning the Texas-Loutisiana Sabine Boundary 5 


During the early stages of negotiations with Texas concerning 
boundaries in general, the United States did proceed on the 
assumption that the eastern boundary of Texas was the Neches 
rather than the Sabine. Secretary of State John Forsyth held this 
view as late as January, 1838, at least; yet it was Forsyth and 
General Memucan Hunt, resident minister of Texas to the United 
States, who worked out the agreement which became the conven- 
tion of April 25, 1838. The convention specifically called for the 
Sabine as the boundary; still, when the boundary commissioners 
met to survey the line, the question as to whether the Sabine or 
the Neches was the true boundary again came up for discussion." 

In 1840-1841, that portion of the line between Texas and the 
United States from the Gulf to Red River was surveyed by a 
joint commission representing the two countries.’ One of the 
controversies in which the joint commission became involved 
before the actual work of surveying was begun concerned the 
meaning of the call for “the Sabine” as used in the convention. 
First, what river was meant by the Sabine? And, second, since the 
boundary was to extend “from the mouth of the Sabine,” what 
constituted the mouth? 

The problem really involved an interpretation of the Treaty 
of 1819, because the Treaty of Limits in 1828 was based on it, 
and the convention of 1838, in turn, on the treaty of 1828. As 
already noted, the United States had previously claimed that the 
boundary intended by the Treaty of 1819 was the Neches rather 
than the Sabine. This claim was not pressed, however, as the 
time approached for the actual survey, which was begun in 1840. 
In fact, the government in Washington had not been insistent 
on this point after it recognized the independence of ‘Texas. 
Nevertheless, the Neches River question was still pending in 
late 1839 and early 1840. 

Forsyth wrote to the boundary commissioner of the United 
States, John H. Overton, in October, 1839, pointing out that 
recent examinations made of the rivers in question by the War 
Department revealed the fact that some of the information on 

16Marshall, History of the Western Boundary of the Louisiana Purchase, 209, 
218, 222. 


11Ibid., chap. 12, ““The Survey of the Texas-Louisiana Boundary,” 225-241, deals 
in detail with the problems connected with this survey. 
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which the government had based its claim to the Neches as the 
boundary intended by the Treaty of 1819 was incorrect. He in- 
structed Overton to examine all the facts, and to act accordingly. 
The result of a preliminary examination of the question made 
by Overton before the commissioners assembled was reported to 
Forsyth by letter in January, 1840. Overton saw “little hope of 
being enabled to sustain the pretentions of the United States to 
Neches as the boundary”; but said that he would submit the 
decision to the commission.** 

Before a decision on this matter was reached, the question of 
what should be judged the mouth of the river came up for dis- 
cussion. The Neches and the Sabine followed a common course 
southward from the northern part of the so-called Sabine Lake, 
into which the Neches flowed through a single mouth at the 
extreme northwestern portion, and into which the Sabine flowed 
through three mouths at the north central part. This sixteen-mile 
long and seven-mile wide (at its broadest expanse) lake flowed 
into Sabine Pass, seven miles in length and varying in width from 
a half mile to a mile, which carried the waters from the two 
rivers into the Gulf. 

Memucan Hunt, commissioner on the part of Texas, argued 
that Sabine Lake and Sabine Pass were not portions of the Sabine 
River. By taking this position Texas hoped to gain a boundary 
following the middle of the pass and lake rather than the western 
bank as provided for along the river. 

These questions were referred to the respective governments 
of the joint commission. The United States yielded the Neches 
in favor of the Sabine, but would not concede the point that 
Sabine River did not extend to the Gulf. Forsyth wrote to Over- 
ton stating the final position of the Department of State in regard 
to the boundary as follows: 


The claim set up by the Texan commissioner to the centre of that 
part of Sabine river called Sabine pass, and to Sabine lake, is pre- 
posterous, and must not be entertained a moment. The river pre- 
scribed by the treaty as forming the boundary is the Sabine, having 
its mouth on the sea in the gulf of Mexico, and the line is to run 
along its west bank from the point at which it empties into the sea. 


18Jbid., 228-230. 
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Concerning the Texas-Louisiana Sabine Boundary 7 


Overton presented this decision to Hunt as final, and the latter 
reluctantly accepted it.” 

From a hydrographic viewpoint, for Texas to question the loca- 
tion of the “mouth” of the Sabine was certainly not out of order. 
One of the many troublesome features of river boundaries is the 
fact that the mouth of a river is never a precise point. 


The mouth is an area not a point. Also, it may be questioned 
whether the mouth lies at the head of the estuary or bay or at the 
entrance into the estuary or bay from the seas.”° 


For boundary purposes the mouth of a river is any place which 
can be legally established as the meaning of the term within the 
document creating a given boundary line. Texas was at a dis- 
advantage in her efforts to place the mouth of the Sabine north 
of Sabine Lake, since the Convention of 1838, which Texas rati- 
fied, referred not simply to the mouth of the Sabine, but “the 
mouth of the Sabine, where that river enters the Gulph of 
Mexico.” 

After it had been determined that the Sabine, not the Neches, 
was the boundary river, and that the mouth of the Sabine was 
on the Gulf of Mexico, the joint commission proceeded to survey 
and mark the boundary to the extent agreed upon in the 1838 
convention.”* 

Some questions might be raised at this point. Did the line as 
surveyed and marked in 1840-1841—along the western bank of 
the Sabine from the Gulf to the thirty-second parallel, thence 
due north to the Red River—coincide with the western boundary 
of Louisiana as far north as the thirty-third parallel (the north- 
ern limits of Louisiana); did it coincide with the Louisiana 
boundary only from the thirty-second to the thirty-third parallel; 
or was it purely an international line which ran near, but en- 
tirely separated from the western boundary of Louisiana? 

It may be assumed that Congress, in 1812, intended that the 
western boundary of Louisiana would coincide with the western 

19] bid., 229-235. 

20Stephen B. Jones, Boundary-Making, a Handbook for Statesmen, Treaty Editors 
and Boundary Commissioners (Washington, D. C., 1945), 190. 


21The journal of the joint commission, six maps, and copies of correspondence 
relative to the demarcation are published in Senate Documents, 27th Cong., 2nd 


Sess. (397), No. 199. 
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limits of the United States for this distance, and admitted Lou- 
isiana with a western boundary along the middle of the Sabine 
to the thirty-second parallel, thence due north to the thirty-third 
parallel, in the belief that this line would also become the inter- 
national line. When, however, the United States entered into a 
treaty with Spain in 1819, the international line for the distance 
of the western boundary of Louisiana was fixed along the western 
bank of the Sabine to the thirty-second parallel, thence due north. 
Congress took no subsequent action to make the two lines coin- 
cide, but one view is that 


Congress could not have intended establishing a thin strip of territory 
comprising the western half of the Sabine up to the 32 parallel, and 
maintaining it as Federal territory.” 


Under such circumstances, of course, the western boundary of 
Louisiana might be assumed to have coincided with the inter- 
national boundary after 1819. 

But if one supposes the 1812 mid-river line and the 1819 west- 
ern bank line to have remained distinct to the thirty-second 
parallel, did the non-river portion of the two lines between the 
thirty-second and thirty-third parallels coincide? The line as sur- 
veyed by the joint commission in 1840-1841, was an interna- 
tional line per se; but for the distance between the thirty-second 
and thirty-third parallels it also served as the western boundary of 
Louisiana, without any questions being asked, apparently, until 
about 1941.”° Therefore, the line (though not surveyed until 
1840-1841) which separated the United States, on the one hand, 
from Spanish territory, Mexico, then Texas, successively, on the 
other hand, was also the line which the state of Louisiana re- 
garded as her legitimate boundary, and to which she exercised 
jurisdiction. The annexation of Texas as a state of the Union 
in 1845,** did not alter this situation, except to eliminate the 
international aspect of the line. 

If, in the years subsequent to the Treaty of 1819, the western 


22John L. Madden, special assistant attorney general, State of Louisiana, to 
Bunyan H. Andrew, April 12, 1945, copy on file, Department of Justice, Office of 
the Attorney General, State of Louisiana, Baton Rouge. 

23“Boundary Error Discovered,” Engineering News Record, CXXVIII (1942), 480. 

24Conditions of admission, United States Statutes at Large, V, 797; admission, 
ibid., IX, 108. 
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boundary of Louisiana theoretically remained entirely separated 
from the international line (which after 1845 became the eastern 
limits of the state of Texas) , nothing was ever done by the United 
States government to indicate that the two lines between the 
thirty-second and thirty-third parallels did not coincide; and not 
until 1848, did Congress take action on the assumption that the 
lines south of the 32nd parallel did not coincide. 
By an act approved July 5, 1848,” Congress consented that 


The legislature of the State of Texas may extend her eastern bound- 
ary so as to include within her limits one half of Sabine Pass, one 
half of Sabine Lake, also one half of Sabine River, from its mouth 
as far north as the thirty-second degree of north latitude. 


In accordance with this consent of Congress, the Texas legislature 
passed an act, approved November 24, 1849,”° extending the 
limits of the state of Texas to include the “western half of Sabine 
pass, Sabine lake, and Sabine river from its mouth” to the thirty- 
second parallel. 

Congress could, under the Constitution, authorize Texas to 
make this extension of her limits only if the said portions of 
Sabine Pass, Sabine Lake, and Sabine River had continued since 
1819 to constitute a strip of Federal territory. Perhaps Congress 
had intended to establish and maintain such a Federal possession; 
the early records of Congress do not indicate. At any rate, the 
oddity of the location and shape of the area in question does not 
rule it out as having been Federal territory. At present the Fed- 
eral government owns a portion of the Red River for the dis- 
tance that the boundaries of Texas and Oklahoma follow this 
river; and the Federal possession is comprised of that irregular 
strip which lies south of the medial line of the river and north 
of the southern “water-washed” bank, which is the boundary of 
Texas.”" 

The jurisdiction of Oklahoma extends over the entire river to 
the Texas boundary. But the ownership of the river bed in this 
non-navigable river (the Supreme Court held that no part of it 


28] bid., IX, 245. 

26Sayles and Sayles, Early Laws of Texas, Il, art. 1919. 

27Oklahoma vs. Texas, January 15, 1923, United States Reports, CCLX, 606, 
631-632. 
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within Oklahoma is navigable) did not pass to Oklahoma upon 
becoming a state in 1907. And north shore riparian owners, in- 
cluding Oklahoma, individual Indians, and others, are limited 
to the median line, since the former Indian Territory out of which 
allotments were made, and riparian ownership titles acquired, 
extended only to the middle of the river. Inasmuch as no state 
or individual titles to the bed of the southern half of Red River 
have been established, this strip remains Federal territory.”* 
The same basic document (the Treaty of 1819) which led to 
the establishment of the limits of Texas on the bank of the Sa- 
bine, was used to give Texas a bank boundary on the Red River. 
While the treaty did not refer specifically to a bank line on the 
Red River, the United States Supreme Court held in 1923, that 


The meaning of the treaty provision is just what it would be if the 
Red River section of the boundary were expressly described as along 
the south bank.” 


Unlike the situation on the Sabine, however, Congress never 
at any time authorized Texas to extend her limits to include half 
of Red River. And, while joint action on the part of Congress 
and the state of Texas could have made such an extension of the 
northern boundary of Texas at any time prior to the admission 
of Oklahoma to statehood without running the risk of opposition 
from any other state (in contrast to the situation resulting from 
the extension, or attempted extension, of Texas to include half 
the Sabine), it is doubtful that the ownership of the bed of Red 
River would have passed to Texas even if the river, or a portion 
of it, had been added to the area included within the limits of 
Texas—just as it did not pass to Oklahoma upon becoming a 
state, albeit the jurisdiction of Oklahoma extends over the river. 

It is well established that “in accordance with the constitu- 
tional principle of the equality of States” the title to the beds of 
rivers within a state passed to the state when admitted, “if the 
rivers were then navigable,” but “if they were not then navigable, 
the title ... remained in the United States.”’** Oklahoma did not 


28Oklahoma vs. Texas, decided May 1, 1922, United States Reports, CCLVIII, 
574, 591-602; Oklahoma vs. Texas, decree entered March 12, 1923, ibid., CCLXI, 346. 


29Oklahoma vs. Texas, ibid., CCLX, 606, 624-626. 
80United States vs. Utah, April 13, 1931, in ibid., CCLXXXIII, 64, 75. 
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acquire statehood until 1907, a time at which the Red River was 
not being used for navigation. It is possible that this river might 
have been adjudged navigable at some earlier date, but neither 
Texas nor Oklahoma had any basis for claiming river bed own- 
ership derived from the previous navigability of Red River, pro- 
vided that the fact of navigability could be established. 

Since the Sabine was, in fact, a navigated river during the 
period in which Louisiana and Texas became states,** state own- 
ership of its bed is coextensive with state boundaries. Therefore, 
more than the mere exercise of jurisdiction is involved in the 
question of what the Texas-Louisiana boundary is in relation to 
the Sabine River.*? And the final answer to this question depends 
largely on whether or not the Act of July 5, 1848, by which 
Congress authorized Texas to extend her eastern boundary, is 
valid. 

This act did not authorize an extension eastward of the limits 
of Texas any farther north than the thirty-second parallel. Ob- 
viously, if the national government had, between 1819 and 1848, 
retained as Federal territory the western half of the Sabine up 
to the thirty-second parallel, either one or the other of two addi- 
tional conditions prevailed: first, the Federal possession also ex- 
tended northward beyond this parallel, comprising the strip lying 
between the lines running north from the points at which the 


31It was used quite extensively for navigation until the introduction of railroads. 
See R. A. F. Penrose, Jr., “A Preliminary Report on the Geology of the Gulf Ter- 
tiary of Texas from the Red River to the Rio Grande,” Report No. 1 of papers 
accompanying the First Annual Report of the Geological Survey of Texas, 1889 
(Austin, 1890) , 12-13. There was no steamboat navigation on the Sabine, however, 
until 1838. A certain “C. D. P.” writing to G. W. Kendall, Esq., from Port Hazard, 
March 16, 1838, stated, “We have just been surprised by the arrival of the first 
steamboat that ever attempted the Sabine.” (See Louisiana Historical Quarterly, 
XXIV [January, 1941], 35.) The Sabine was made navigable for steamboats by 
the removal of a raft from the river by the United States War Department in 1838. 
And the first steamboat to navigate the Sabine was the Velocipede, which, according 
to its captain, Isaac Wright, was “of 143 tons burden (carpenter’s measure) , 13334 
feet in length, 20 feet beam, with guards of 14 feet, drawing five feet of water.” 
Wright, in his letter from Sabine Pass, March 23, 1838, to Major W. G. Belknap, 
United States Army, continued, “I am happy to inform you that I have succeeded 
in ascending and descending to and from the town of Sabine, a distance of about 
goo miles, without the least injury to my boat.” See Obstructions in Sabine River: 
Twenty-fifth Cong., and Sess., House Executive Documents, X (330), No. 365. 


82]. L. Madden to B. H. Andrew, April 12, 1945, expresses a concern over the 
claims of Texas to “the beds and bottoms,” with special reference to Sabine Lake. 
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middle of the river and the west bank of the river, respectively, 
intersected the said parallel; or, second, the Louisiana state line 
was allowed to become identified automatically with the 1819 
line. If Congress had retained a strip of Federal territory west 
of the entire length of the Louisiana line as described in the act 
admitting this state, then why did Congress not authorize Texas 
in 1848 to extend her eastern limits to include all the Federal 
strip? If, on the other hand, the Louisiana boundary was permit- 
ted to coincide with the 1819 line north of the thirty-second 
degree of latitude, why would the Louisiana boundary not 
“follow the flag” south of this parallel? 

In 1941, one hundred years after the line as described in the 
Treaty of 1819 had been surveyed and marked in accordance 
with the provisions of the 1838 convention between the United 
States and Texas, Bascom Giles, commissioner of the General 
Land Office of Texas, wrote to Governor Sam H. Jones of Lou- 
isiana stating that 


It appears that there is a strip approximately 150 feet in width and 
70 miles long between the marked boundary of Texas of 1838 and the 
actual boundary of Louisiana as fixed in 1812. ... This strip extends 
from Joaquin, Texas, opposite Logansport, Louisiana [towns near 
the thirty-second parallel] to the Arkansas-Louisiana line and con- 
tains about 1300 acres. ... Since the boundary of Louisiana was 
previously fixed as running up the middle of the Sabine River to the 
32° of latitude, thence due north to the northermost part of 33° of 
latitude, it is evident that the line as surveyed on the ground in 1838 
[that is, in 1840-1841, as provided for in 1838] did not and could 
not coincide with the boundary of the State of Louisiana, as fixed in 
1812, by the width of one-half of the river.** 


Texas, however, could have no claim to the strip north of the 
thirty-second parallel; the Act of July 5, 1848, did not authorize an 
extension eastward for this portion of the Texas boundary. Nei- 
ther was Louisiana ever authorized by formal legislation to 
extend her limits to coincide with the line as surveyed in 1840- 
1841. Could it be possible, therefore, that there still exists as 
Federal territory a strip of land approximately 150 feet wide and 
70 miles long, separating Louisiana from Texas for the distance 


83Bascom Giles to Sam H. Jones, November 25, 1941, copy on file, Department 
of Justice, Office of the Attorney General, State of Louisiana, Baton Rouge. 
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between the thirty-second and thirty-third parallels? If not, then 
Louisiana’s claim to this strip on the basis of acquiescence and 
estoppel’ must be equally applicable against ‘Texas and the 
United States. 

Furthermore, it is the contention of Louisiana that “The act 
of July 5, 1848, did not change the original boundary line ex- 
tending from the mouth of the Sabine River,” and that the 
western bank of the Sabine 


has been well recognized as the boundary for at least a century by 
Texas and Louisiana alike, which means that Texas has acquiesed in 
the claim of the State of Louisiana.*5 


There is no reason to doubt that the principle of acquiescence 
is applicable in this case provided the fact of acquiescence can be 
established. The principle that long acquiescence may establish 
a boundary is a rule of international law. 


It is a principle of public law, universally recognized, that long 
acquiescence in the possession of territory, and in the exercise of 
dominion and sovereignty over it, is conclusive of the nation’s title 
and rightful authority.*® 


The Supreme Court of the United States has applied this 
principle repeatedly in determining interstate boundaries.* 

A view quite contrary to that of Louisiana is held by Texas 
regarding what constitutes the boundary of these states along 
Sabine River. Texas relies upon the following facts and principles 
to substantiate her opinion:** 

The admission of Louisiana in 1812 with the same Sabine 


34“Boundary Error Discovered,” Engineering News Record, CXXVIII (March 26, 
1942), 480. 

35J. L. Madden to B. H. Andrew, April 12, 1945. 

36Indiana vs. Kentucky (decided May 19, 1890) , United States Reports, CXXXVI, 
479) 510. 

37Rhode Island vs. Massachusetts, ibid.. XLV (January term, 1846), 591, 638; 
Virginia vs. Tennessee, ibid., CXLVIII (1893), 503, 523; Louisiana vs. Mississippi, 
ibid., CCII (1go6), 1, 53; Maryland vs. West Virginia, ibid., CCXVII (1910), 1, 
41-44; Michigan vs. Wisconsin, ibid.. CCLXX (1926), 295, 308; Vermont vs. New 
Hampshire, ibid.. CCLXXXIX (1933), 593, 613; Arkansas vs. Tennessee, ibid., 
CCCX (1940) , 569-571. 

38Departmental Opinion No. 0-7190, approved May g, 1946, “Re: What com- 
prises the boundary of the States of Louisiana and Texas relative to the Sabine 
River,” Department of Justice, Office of the Attorney General, State of Texas, 
Austin. 
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boundary as defined for the territory of Orleans in 1804 fixed 
the Louisiana boundary along the middle of the river as it 
existed in 1804. With the establishment of the international line 
by the Treaty of 1819, effective 1821, between the sovereign 
powers concerned (a well-established rule by which boundaries 
between countries are fixed), the western half of the Sabine 
River, from the middle of the river as it existed in 1821, became 
United States territory. The western bank line of this strip was 
perpetuated by subsequent international agreements, and _be- 
came the eastern boundary of Texas upon admission to statehood. 
In accordance with the recognized rule that a state-territorial 
boundary is determined by joint action of Congress and the 
state concerned, the Federal Act of July 5, 1848, acted upon by 
the Texas legislature, November 24, 1849, extended the eastern 
boundary of Texas to the middle of the Sabine. 

This mid-river boundary has been subject at all times to the 
universally recognized rules concerning the effect that the nat- 
ural processes of erosion and accretion, and avulsion have on 
river boundaries; namely, that when there are changes in river 
features due to the gradual processes of erosion and accretion, 
the boundary follows the varying course of the river; but when 
there is an avulsion by which a river suddenly leaves its old bed 
and cuts a new channel, the boundary, instead of following the 
river, remains in the old channel. 

A departmental opinion, Office of the Attorney General of 
Texas, approved on May g, 1946, reads in part as follows: 


It is our opinion that the western boundary of Louisiana, insofar 
as it relates to the Sabine River, is the middle of said river as it 
existed in 1804, subject to whatever changes that may have occurred 
by reason of erosion and accretion, and that the eastern boundary 
of ‘Texas, insofar as it relates to the Sabine River, is the middle of 
said river as it existed in 1821, subject to whatever changes that may 
have occurred by reason of erosion and accretion. 

In the absence of proof to the contrary, it would be presumed that 
the river’s location in 1804, in 1946, and in all intervening years was 
in the same place. Hence, until otherwise shown, the middle of said 
River as it now exists constitutes the common line between said 
States.*° 


89] bid. 
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No legal action has yet been brought by either Texas or Lou- 
isiana, but an act of the Louisiana legislature in 1942 authorized 
the instigation of a suit in the United States Supreme Court to 
“locate, rectify and establish the true and correct boundary.’’*° 

In the course of deliberations leading to a final settlement, 
other complicated questions are likely to arise. If a bank line is 
sustained, it may well require a more exact definition of the 
meaning of the term “bank,” and a more precise marking of 
the line. Any one of several lines, following courses as widely 
separated as from along the edge of the water at its lowest level, 
up to a course along the high bluffs which the water never 
reaches even in flood stage, might be taken to mean a bank line. 
““Bank’ is an excellent example of the ambiguity of familiar 
terms.”’* 

If, on the other hand, the boundary is to follow the middle of 
the river, what is mean by the term ‘middle’? The battle of the 
lines—the median vs. the thalweg—which has constituted an im- 
portant phase of many river boundary conflicts, will, apparently, 
have no part in determining the Texas-Louisiana boundary in 
relation to the Sabine. The thalweg, meaning in general the 
navigable channel,*? has been adopted in many instances as the 
boundary to guarantee access to the river for navigation purposes 
from either side of the river. But in the case of the Sabine, it 
would seem that this right is inherent in the basic document from 
which the Texas boundary is derived (the Treaty of 1819) 
irrespective of whether or not the limits of Texas were ever 
extended to the middle of the river, since this treaty provided 
that “the use of the Waters and the navigation of the Sabine 
River to the Sea ... shall be common to the respective inhab- 
itants of both nations” (article 3). 

The use of a thalweg boundary line has also served as a method 
of dividing islands within a boundary river between the juris- 
dictions of the adjoining governments.** Inevitably, any island 


40Act 295, approved July 12, 1942, in Acts Passed by the Legislature of the State 
of Louisiana ... 1942 (Baton Rouge) . 

41Jones, Boundary-Making, 118. 

42For variations in definitions of the thalweg, see ibid., 116-117. 

43The thalweg may have originated from a proposal of this method of dividing 
islands between countries sharing a common river boundary. See John Westlake, 
International Law (Cambridge, 1910), Vol. I, Part I, p. 144, note 2. 
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lies wholly on one side or the other of any thalweg line. But the 
act of Congress by which Louisiana was admitted as a state, 
reserved to Louisiana “all islands” in the Sabine “to the thirty- 
second degree of latitude.’’** Thus two main reasons for the 
existence of a thalweg line have been eliminated. 

But even if the “middle of the river” is taken to mean a median 
line, further questions arise. The term “median line” has little 
significance without some agreement as to how such a line is 
determined. Is it to be the median determined between the edges 
of the actual water; if so, at what specific water stage? Or is it to 
be determined between banks; if so, what “banks’’?*> And again, 
if one assumes that the boundary is to follow a median line, and 
that the islands in the Sabine are in Louisiana, does the median 
line prevail where islands exist as well as where there are no 
islands? Or does the median line where there are no islands, 
cease to be a median line where an island is reached, and swing 
to the Texas side just enough to include the island in Louisiana? 

An actual situation in which such a question had to be an- 
swered occurred between Georgia and South Carolina on the 
Savannah River. In this case, where the median line was fol- 
lowed, and the islands reserved to Georgia, the Supreme Court 
held, in 1922, that where islands exist, the line runs 


midway between the banks of the stream ... here being the island 
bank on one side and the South Carolina bank on the other ... its 
precise position to be determined when the water is at its ordinary 
stage.*® 


The position of the boundary in relation to the Sabine River 
is also a significant factor in the conflicting claims of Texas and 
Louisiana in a valuable fishing and potentially valuable oil-pro- 
ducing*’ area at the mouth of the river. Texas, claiming the mid- 


44United States Statutes at Large, Il, 701-702. 

45Jones, Boundary-Making, 114. 

46Georgia vs. South Carolina, United States Reports, CCLVII, 516-523. 

47Whether or not either state owns any of the submerged oil-producing land 
adjoining their coast lines, respectively, in the Gulf of Mexico, remains to be 
determined. In the case of United States vs. California, decided June 23, 1947, the 
Supreme Court held that the Federal government, rather than the state of Cali- 
fornia, owns the submerged land and all its resources, including oil, which lies 
off the coast of California between low-water mark and the three-mile limit 
(United States Reports, CCCXXXII, 19, 29-39). The Supreme Court held that it 
had original jurisdiction under Article III, Section 2, of the Constitution to decide 
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stream river boundary, defines the coastal waters over which the 
fishing laws of Texas apply, as follows: 


Bounded on the east by a line drawn from the center of Sabine 
Pass cutting across the East Sabine Jetty at a point two thousand 
... feet north of the present fishing pier known as Jaycee Pier, and 
extending three ... marine leagues into the Gulf of Mexico, follow- 
ing along the coast line of Texas to the present acknowledged bound- 
ary between the State of Texas and the Republic of Mexico.** 


This line extending from the center of Sabine Pass “enters 
the Gulf at an oblique angle in a southeasterly direction,” while 
Louisiana claims that the line runs “perpendicular to the coast 
line out into the Gulf,’’*” and from the west bank of the Sabine 
rather than from midstream. 

The Texas law permits non-resident commercial fishing in the 
coastal waters defined as being within Texas, but levies a non- 
resident commercial fisherman’s license of $200, and a non-resi- 
dent commercial fishing boat license of $2,500.°° Conflicts with 
Louisiana are inevitable. 

Add to these problems the possibility that changes in the 
Sabine river through the years have altered the original relation 


this case (ibid., 24-25). Then, on December 21, 1948, Attorney General Tom C. 
Clark petitioned the Supreme Court for permission to bring original suits against 
Texas and Louisiana in an effort to assure Federal rights in the “lands, minerals, 
and other things, underlying the Gulf of Mexico, adjacent to the coasts, seaward 
of low-water mark” (New York Times, December 22, 1948, p. 1). As yet, the court 
has not agreed to accept original jurisdiction of the Attorney General’s complaints 
against these Gulf Coast states. It did agree, on February 14, 1949, to hear oral 
arguments on the part of Texas and Louisiana in April, 1949, after which the 
court will render a decision on the constitutionality of the proposed suits (Los 
Angeles Times, February 15, 1949, p. 2). 

Congress, having the constitutional authority to dispose of Federal lands, could, 
of course, surrender to the states all Federal claims to tidelands; but in view of 
the fact that the present administration favors Federal ownership, and President 
Harry S. Truman vetoed a bill surrendering Federal claims in 1947, nothing short 
of a two-thirds majority vote of Congress (to override a presidential veto) could 
be expected to secure such legislation. The tidelands controversy is expected to 
become a heated issue in the Eighty-first Congress, with the National Association 
of State Attorneys General using its influence to secure the passage of the tide- 
lands bill, and the administration hitting back at the so-called attempted “grab” 
by the big “oil lobby.” Congressional Digest, XXVIII (January, 1949), 7. 

48“Salt Water and Commercial Fishing Laws, Non-Resident Commercial Licenses,” 
Full Text of the Game, Fish and Oyster Laws of Texas (Austin, 1947), Section 6. 

49Writer’s Program of the Work Projects Administration, Louisiana; A Guide 
to the State (New York), 1941), 410. 
50Game, Fish and Oyster Laws of Texas, Sections 3 and 4, p. 144.. 
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of the Texas-Louisiana boundary to the river, then the picture 
becomes complex, indeed—but equally interesting. And the fact 
that the Texas-Louisiana land boundary north of the thirty- 
second parallel, and the boundary in the Gulf of Mexico are 
directly related to the Sabine River boundary, adds to the sig- 


nificance of the situation. 
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Che Claim of Cexas to Greer County 
BERLIN B. CHAPMAN * 
I 


HE territory lying between the main forks of Red River 

and east of the one hundredth meridian was designated 

by the legislature of Texas in 1860 as Greer County. The 
area of the region is about 1,511,576 acres. Greer County was a 
part of Indian Territory, but in reality the government settled 
no Indians on the lands. For a decade the county was recognized, 
considered, and treated as an organized county of Texas. In 1896 
the Supreme Court of the United States decided that Greer 
County constituted no part of Texas, and in 1926 the Court de- 
cided that the true one hundredth meridian was the dividing 
line between Texas and lands Texas had governed under the name 
of Greer County. To understand how the lands were managed 
by the United States and Texas, and occupied by settlers, it is 
necessary to consider some cardinal facts in the history of the 
lands. 

Article three of the treaty! between the United States and 
Spain in 1819 described a portion of their common boundary 
west of the Mississippi as following the course of the Red River 
westward, ‘“‘to the degree of longitude 100 west from London 
and 23 from Washington; then, crossing the said Red River, and 
running thence, by a line due north, to the river Arkansas. 
The whole being as laid down in Melish’s map of the United 
States, published at Philadelphia, improved to the first of Jan- 
~ *In preparation of this study the writer profited by consultation with Mr. Arthur 
D. Kidder, of the General Land Office of the United States, well-known surveyor of 
Texas boundaries. Financial aid to work in the National Archives was furnished 
by the Research Foundation of Oklahoma A. & M. College. Among students at the 
college whose critical comments assisted the writer were Miss Anna Mae Lund, San 
Angelo, Texas; Miss Imogene Conrad, Reydon, Oklahoma; and Miss Mary Lou 
McVicker, Sayre, Oklahoma. 

1William M. Malloy, Treaties, Conventions, International Acts, Protocols, and 
Agreements Between the United States of America and Other Powers, 1776-1923 
(Washington, D. C., 1923), II, 1651. In regard to the history of the treaty see 
United States vs. Texas, United States Reports, CLXII (1896), 1. Melish’s Map is 


in ibid., 30-31. See also the tracing of Red River taken from Melish’s Map, in 
House Reports, 47th Congress, 1st Session, V (2069), No. 1282. 
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uary, 1818.” The one hundredth meridian is about sixty miles 
west of the forks of the main branches of Red River. John 
Melish’s map located the meridian about forty miles east of the 
forks. In 1828, after Mexico had become independent, a treaty? 
was concluded by which the United States and Mexico confirmed 
the validity of the Treaty of 1819. 

In 1837 Texas was recognized as an independent republic, no 
longer under the power and jurisdiction of Mexico. The United 
States and Texas in the following year concluded a treaty* by 
which the boundary as thus established was accepted by Texas 
as binding. In 1845, under joint resolutions of Congress,* ‘Texas 
was admitted into the Union as a state with “the territory prop- 
erly included within, and rightfully belonging to the Republic 
of Texas.” The claim of Texas to the territory between the forks 
of Red River and the one hundredth meridian began with the 
annexation of the state in that year. 

On September g, 1850, Congress approved an act proposing to 
the state of Texas the establishment of her northern and western 
boundaries, the relinquishment by said state of all territory 
claimed by her, exterior to said boundaries, and of all her claims 
upon the United States. By the act certain propositions were 
made to Texas, including a money compensation, which proposi- 
tions being accepted were to be binding upon the United States 
and Texas. In the first proposition Texas agreed that her bound- 
ary “on the north” should commence at the point where the 
one hundredth meridian is intersected by the parallel of 36° 30, 
and should run from said point due west to limitations specified. 

By the second proposition Texas ceded to the United States 
all her claim to territory exterior to the limits and boundaries 
which she agreed “to establish” by the first article of the agree- 
ment. Both the United States and Texas agreed to be bound by 
the terms of the propositions, according to their import and 


2Treaty of January 12, 1828, Malloy, Treaties, I, 1082. An illuminating treatment 
of early explorations and treaties concerning the Red River country is given by 
Webb Leonidus Moore, The Greer County Question (San Marcos, 1939) - 

3Treaty of April 25, 1838, Malloy, Treaties, Il, 1779; United States Statutes at 
Large, V, 797; ibid., IX, 108. Referred to hereafter as Statutes. 

4The joint resolution of Texas is dated June 23, 1845, and is in H. P. N. Gam- 
mel, The Laws of Texas, 1822-1897 (10 vols.; Austin, 1898), II, 1200-1202. 
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meaning.” In 1850 the exact location of the point of intersection 
referred to was not known, and the one hundredth meridian as 
located on the Melish map may have been in the minds of those 
who agreed to the propositions. Texas ceded lands to the north, 
but to the east any mention of the cession of lands was conspicu- 
ously absent. 

In 1852 Captain Randolph B. Marcy under the direction of 
the War Department led an exploring expedition to the head- 
waters of the Red and Canadian rivers. Maps which accompanied 
his report placed the one hundredth meridian one degree too far 
east of its true location. The astronomical observations were made 
by Captain George B. McClellan. According to maps accompany- 
ing the report the meridian made its intersection with Red River 
at a point near the mouth of the north fork of the Red River, 
so that the lands later known as Greer County appeared to be a 
part of Texas. Marcy’s report referred to the Red River above 
the mouth of the north fork as Prairie Dog Town River, while 
its principal tributary from the north in its upper course was 
consistently called the north fork of Red River. Marcy considered 
the Prairie Dog Town River the main branch of Red River west 
of the forks.* 

In a treaty of 1855 the United States agreed that certain lines 
describing lands between the Red River and the main Canadian 
River, and extending west to the one hundredth meridian, should 
constitute and remain the boundaries of the Choctaw and Chick- 
asaw country. Two years later the commissioner of Indian affairs, 


5Statutes, IX, 446; Act of the legislature of Texas, November 25, 1850, Gammel, 
Laws of Texas, 832-833; proclamation by President Fillmore, December 13, 1850, 
Messages and Papers of the Presidents (10 vols.; Washington, 1896-1899), V, 107. 

6In 1886 Marcy said that in his opinion the south fork was not known to civilized 
man prior to his exploration in 1852, but he regarded it as the main Red River 
“for the reason that its bed was much wider than that of the North Fork, although 
the water only covered a small portion of its bed.” Report of the Texas Boundary 
Commission, House Executive Documents, 50th Cong., ist Sess., XVIII (2500), No. 
21, p. g. In 1852 Marcy noted that “the two branches are apparently of about 
equal magnitude.” R. B. Marcy and G. B. McClellan, “Exploration of the Red 
River of Louisiana, in the year 1852,” Senate Executive Documents, 32nd Cong., 
2nd Sess., VIII (666), No. 54, p. 20. See also J. B. Thoburn, A Standard History 
of Oklahoma (5 vols.; Chicago and New York, 1916), II, 724-727; R. B. Marcy, 
Thirty Years of Army Life on the Border (New York, 1866), Chapter 5; Lucy A. 
Erath (ed.), “Memoirs of Major George Bernard Erath,” Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, XXVII (1923-1924), p. 33- 
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for the purpose of marking boundaries of Indian lands, employed 
two contract surveyors, A. H. Jones and H. M. C. Brown, to 
survey and mark the line of the one hundredth meridian from 
the north bank of the main Red River to the north boundary of 
the Creek and Seminole country. During the first three months 
of 1859 Daniel G. Major, astronomer for the Indian boundary 
surveys, established on the north bank of Red River a monument 
which, according to moon culmination observations made _ by 
him, was on the one hundredth meridian. In the spring of the 
same year Jones and Brown ran the line of the meridian from 
this monument northward about 109 miles, marking it with mile 
posts. Their survey terminated nineteen miles north of the Ca- 
nadian River and about twenty-three miles south of the north- 
east corner of the Texas Panhandle. 

On June 5, 1858, several months before Jones and Brown 
commenced their survey, Congress passed an act authorizing the 
President, in conjunction with the state of Texas, to run and 
mark the boundary lines between the territories of the United 
States and Texas.’ The language of the act clearly implies a claim 
of the United States to lands bordering on Red River. Among 
the lines designated in the act was one beginning at the point 
where the one hundredth meridian crosses Red River and run- 
ning thence north to the point where the said meridian inter- 
sects the parallel of 36° go’ north latitude. The determination 
of this line is the only portion of the surveys of concern in this 
study. 

Governor Hardin R. Runnels of Texas requested that the line 
be determined as the initial work of the surveys, because of the 
large interests of a portion of the citizens of Texas in the territory 
adjacent to the supposed boundary line.* Runnels said that the 
immediate, if not the chief, object of Texas in urging an arrange- 
ment for the early definition of the boundary had been to remove 
doubt and uncertainty from the minds of her citizens who had 
invested their rights in that portion of the territory, the title to 
whose lands must remain suspended in uncertainty until the 


7Statutes, XI, 310. 
8Runnels to Sec. Jacob Thompson, July 28, 1858, Senate Executive Documents, 
47th Cong., ist Sess., If (1987), No. 70, p. 266. 
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line had been properly defined and marked by the two govern- 
ments. 

Jacob Thompson, secretary of the interior, submitted several 
reasons why operations should begin on the Rio Grande rather 
than on Red River.’ Because the boundaries to be run were 
astronomical lines, requiring for their establishment the most 
delicate and accurate observations of the heavenly bodies, he 
believed a saving of at least six months could be effected by 
commencing operations on the Rio Grande from an initial point 
already properly determined. Thompson observed that by the 
time the commissioners were prepared to begin their labors on 
the one hundredth meridian, that line probably would have 
been determined by Jones and Brown. He said that these sur- 
veyors were 


provided with a competent astronomer and excellent instruments, 
and their line will probably require but simple verification on the 
part of the joint commission; and for all purposes appertaining to 
the interests of the citizens of Texas along and adjacent to the pro- 
posed boundary line north of Red River, Brown and Jones’ survey 
must prove sufficient and satisfactory. If they vary from the true line 
at all, that variation must prove to be inconsiderable, and in no 
way detrimental to the interests of Texas, for, so far as fixedness and 
certainty are concerned, there can be no locations of land, no per- 
fection of titles, until the surveys are officially agreed upon and 
accepted by both governments. 


John H. Clark was the commissioner and surveyor on the part 
of the United States. Thompson instructed him to take the one 
hundredth meridian as laid down on the map of the southern 
boundary of Kansas, or as determined and marked upon the 
surface of the earth by Jones and Brown at its intersection with 
the northern Creek boundary, or by independent observations, 
whichever in his judgment from comparison might be found to 
be the most correct method.” Clark was instructed to retrace the 
one hundredth meridian to the Red River, making such obser- 
vations and measurements as he might deem sufficient to verify it. 
~ 9Thompson to Runnels, August 17, 1858, ibid., 267-269. 

10Thompson to Clark, July g, 1858, ibid., 264-265. In regard to Clark’s field- 
work, correspondence, and maps see ibid., No. 70. Maps numbered twelve and 
thirteen relate to the one hundredth meridian. Marcus Baker, “The Northwest 


Boundary of Texas,” in House Documents, 57th Cong., ist Sess., CII (4369), No. 
635, is a valuable study relative to Clark’s work. An illustrative map is included. 
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Operations were begun on the Rio Grande, personal differ- 
ences arose, the Texas commissioner withdrew from the work in 
May, 1859, and Clark did the surveying. On June 8, 1860, Clark 
arrived at the point where the one hundredth meridian as de- 
termined by Jones and Brown crossed the Canadian River. He 
retraced their line and prolonged it to its intersection with the 
parallel of 36° go’. While Clark was observing for the deter- 
mination of the parallel in order to establish the northeast corner 
of ‘Texas, the surveying party continued the meridian up to the 
southern boundary of Kansas. The work was completed by June 
20. The one hundredth meridian, as fixed by Clark on the survey 
of the southern boundary of Kansas in 1857, fell about 1,700 
feet west of that forming the boundary line between Texas and 
the Indian Territory as determined by the surveys of Jones and 
Brown, and Clark. On August 25, Clark turned southward at the 
Canadian River, retracing the one hundredth meridian to its 
intersection with the main branch of the Red River." 

The secretary of the interior on January 16, 1862, directed 
that the work of the boundary surveys be terminated at once 
without reference to its unfinished condition.’* Clark unwillingly 
complied, leaving the office work incomplete and maps unfin- 
ished. Thirteen years later most of the line surveyed by Jones 
and Brown, and Clark was re-established by three United States 
surveyors. Under contract of June 6, 1873, C. L. DuBois re-estab- 
lished, in 1875, the one hundredth meridian from Red River 
north, a distance of thirty-one miles. He found that the line 
surveyed by Jones and Brown had a large bearing to the east. 
Under contract of June 23, 1873, H. C. F. Hackbusch re-estab- 
~11In retracing the one hundredth meridian Clark found that some of the monu- 
ments had been washed away or destroyed by buffaloes. He wrote: “The old bulls 
tear them up with their horns, and but few mounds or hillocks of any kind can 
be seen within their range that do not bear evidence of the wallowing of their 
shaggy heads and necks. ... These artificial monuments may be put up with 
great care of the most lasting material, yet the chances are that all traces of many 
of them will be swept away in a few seasons; for besides their destruction within 
the buffalo range, the wild Indians will certainly tear down all they meet with, 
particularly those made of stone, which will not give them so much trouble as 
the earthen mounds. The maps with the note-books are the only real and lasting 
record of the boundary.” By the use of maps and notebooks the boundary could 
be identified readily by surveyors without the use of monuments. 


12Commissioner N. C. McFarland to Senator S. B. Maxey, January 5, 1882, House 
Reports, 47th Cong., ist Sess., V (2069), No. 1282, p. 6. 
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lished in 1875 the one hundredth meridian from the sixty-seventh 
to the ninetieth milepost. Ehud N. Darling under contract of 
September 7, 1872, resurveyed in 1875 the one hundredth me- 
ridian from the ninetieth mile corner on the north bank of the 
Canadian north to the south boundary of Kansas, resurveying 
the line as the west boundary of the Cherokee country."* 

Texas did not formally accept or denounce the one hundredth 
meridian as determined in surveys by Jones and Brown, and 
Clark. Boundary monuments set up by Jones and Brown were 
accepted in the public surveys as boundary monuments of ‘Texas.** 
Local residents came to accept the monuments as marking the 
boundary line between Texas and Oklahoma. In subsequent sur- 
veys approved by the General Land Office the monument on 
Red River established by Major was accepted as marking the 
Texas boundary line at that point. Congress in 1891 confirmed 
the location of the earthen monument Clark established at the 
northeast corner of the Texas panhandle, but confirmed no other 
part of this survey of the one hundredth meridian. 

In reference to the Act of June 5, 1858, it appears that com- 
missioners who represented Texas were instructed by Governor 
Samuel Houston on April 28, 1860, to insist on the north fork 
of Red River as the true boundary line described in the Treaty 
of 1819. At any rate on the north bank of that river the com- 
missioners for Texas erected a monument fifteen feet in diameter 
and seven feet high, claimed that as the true southwest corner 
of Indian Territory, and reported their doings to the governor 
of Texas." 

While Clark was wintering at Fort Smith, contemplating the 
prolongation of the line surveyed by Jones and Brown as the 
eastern boundary of Texas north of Red River, the legislature 
of Texas on February 8, 1860, created the county of Greer, with 


13In regard to the resurveys of DuBois, Hackbusch, and Darling, and the closing 
of lines in subdivisional surveys on the one hundredth meridian, see the General 
Report of Arthur D. Kidder, House Documents, 59th Cong., 1st Sess., XLVI (4986) , 
No. 259, PP- 4-7- 

14Oklahoma vs. Texas, Supreme Court Reporter, XLVII, g. 

15The sundry civil appropriations act of March 3, 1891, confirmed the survey 
of the boundary line between the Public Land Strip and Texas, established under 
the act of June 5, 1858. Statutes, XXVI, 971. 

186*Boundary Line between Texas and Indian Territory,” House Reports, 47th 
Cong., 1st Sess., V (2069), No. 1282. 
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a boundary including, in general terms, the territory lying east 
of the one hundredth meridian and between the north and 
south forks of Red River.” 

For more than a third of a century after the creation of Greer 
County, Texas exercised all the sovereign powers of a state of the 
Union over the county, accorded to its inhabitants the rights of 
citizenship in the state, and subjected them to all the burdens of 
the state government. Evidence of complete jurisdiction may be 
traced briefly. The legislature of Texas by an act of February 
25, 1879, declared that all the vacant and unappropriated public 
domain embraced in the territorial limits of Greer County should 
be appropriated, one-half thereof for public free schools in Texas, 
and the other half for the payment of the state debt.** It appears 
that the odd-numbered sections were for the payment of the 
state debt and that no provision was made for the classification 
and sale of the lands set apart for that purpose. In April, 1879, 
the legislature provided for the granting of land certificates of 
640 acres to certain indigent veterans of the Mexican War.’® The 
certificates might be located as headright certificates upon any 
of the public domain and patented as in other cases. An act of 
March 15, 1881, provided that veterans of the war, or their 
widows, might in the same manner receive as much as 1,280 
acres.”° 

The land department of Texas for a while construed such leg- 
islative enactment as vesting in the holder of such land certifi- 
cates the right to locate them upon any land that was public 
domain at the date of the act concerned, regardless of subsequent 
legislative appropriation. Considerable land in Greer County was 
located under these certificates, and in a number of instances 
patent was duly issued. The legislature of Texas did not approve 
of this procedure, and by an act of April 1, 1887, authorized and 
required the commissioner of the General Land Office to issue 


17The act of the legislature is in Gammel, Laws of Texas, IV, 1500-1501. According 
to the act, the territory described was “created into a county to be known by the 
name and style of the county of Greer.” The county was named in honor of John 
A. Greer, once a lieutenant governor of Texas, and a veteran of the Texas war 
with Mexico for independence. 

18Gammel, Laws of Texas, VIII, 1316. 

1Act of April 26, 1879, ibid., 1475-1477. 

20Tbid., IX, 127-128. 
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a certificate to the patentee or assignee of each patent issued for 
lands in Greer County by virtue of veteran certificates.** The 
certificates should be for the same quantity of land as called for 
in the patent canceled, and should be located in the same manner 
and way as veteran donation certificates issued under the veteran 
act of 1881 could be located, and patented as in other cases. If 
no unappropriated public domain could be found on which to 
locate the certificates, the parties to whom the certificates were 
issued should have no further claim upon Texas by reason of 
the act calling for the return of the patents. The patents should 
be canceled by the land commissioner and new certificates is- 
sued therefor on or by January 1, 1888, and no new certificate 
should be issued after that time. 

Three times during the decade following 1879 the legislature 
of Texas placed Greer County in the Thirty-first Judicial Dis- 
trict; and during the same decade the county was twice in the 
Thirty-fifth Judicial District, once in the Tenth District, and 
once in the Forty-sixth District.2* By an act of April 9, 1883, 
Greer County was placed in the Wheeler Land District.** The 
county was formally organized as a county of Texas in the sum- 
mer of 1886. 

By an act of the legislature on April 1, 1887, it was provided 
that the state lands set apart for the public free schools should 
be examined and classified into agricultural, pasture, and timber 
lands.** Accurate plats of each section were to be prepared and 
filed with the commissioner of the General Land Office of Texas, 
showing the relative proportions of timber and open land on 
such section, the quality of the soil, the topography of the land, 
the quality and kind of timber, and the streams and other sources 
of water supply. When any portion of the free school land had 
thus been classified to the satisfaction of the commissioner, it 
became subject to sale, to actual settlers only, in quantities of not 
less than 160 acres nor more than 640 acres, except that lands 
classified as purely pasture lands, and without permanent water 
thereon, might be sold in quantities not to exceed four sections 

21[bid., 899-goo. 

22Tbid., passim. 


231 bid., 358. 
24Tbid., 881-889; see also the act of April 8, 1889, in ibid., 1078-1081. 
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to the same settler. Bona fide actual settlers were entitled to pref- 
erence rights of purchase. The purchaser was required to reside 
upon the land purchased by him for a period of three consecu- 
tive years from the date of his purchase, and after proof of such 
residence and payment in full of the government price, he was 
entitled to a patent. The public lands and all lands belonging to 
the public free school fund should be leased by the commissioner. 
Such leases should be for a term of not more than five years, and 
the lessee should pay an annual rental of four cents an acre for 
all pasture lands leased, which rental should be paid each year 
in advance. 

It does not appear that the classification of school lands pro- 
vided for in the act was made in Greer County. The lands could 
not be purchased until after the classification was made. Up to 
March 16, 1896, persons desiring Jands in Greer County either 
purchased from patentees or simply took possession of a section 
of vacant land, or so much thereof as they reasonably expected 
to be able to acquire from the state when the land was offered 
for sale. In the meantime the possession of land in the county 
was protected by the district courts against all intruders, it being 
held that the person in possession had the highest and best evi- 
dence of right to the land. 

When the legislature of Texas in 1860 passed the act creating 
Greer County, there was no reason to suppose that the United 
States had given up any claim to the territory. The Choctaws and 
Chickasaws after the treaty of 1866 were not willing to agree that 
the words “hereby cede” completely cut off their rights to lands 
in Greer County.*® Moreover the Kiowas, Comanches, and 
Apaches laid claim to the lands of Greer County after the execu- 
tion of the Medicine Lodge treaty of 1867. They were frequently 
told that the north fork of Red River was the western boundary 
of their reservation, but they still contended that it was the in- 
tention of the treaty to include Greer County in their reserva- 
tion.** The region was grazing ground for the great buffalo herds 
and a hunting ground for the Plains Indians. 


25In regard to the words, “hereby cede,” see B. B. Chapman, “The Final Report 
of the Cherokee Commission,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, XIX (December, 1941), 


356-367. 
26P. B. Hunt to Commissioner of Indian Affairs, September 12, 1880, National Ar- 
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Important among events concerning Greer County was an act 
of Congress in 1879 creating the Northern Judicial District of 
Texas.*” Midway in a list of 110 counties composing the district 
appeared the word, “Greer.” Subsequent to the act, courts were 
established and held in the county in accordance with law. 

It was the limitation of Texas to the one hundredth meridian 
and to the south bank of Red River that caused the chief con- 
troversy over the lands of Greer County. The Department of the 
Interior maintained that jurisdiction over the lands was in the 
United States and that the lands formed a part of Indian Terri- 
tory proper. James A. Williamson, commissioner of the General 
Land Office, in 1877 explained that the lands having been ceded 
by Spain to the United States, subsequently confirmed by Mexico 
by the treaty of 1828 and not claimed by Mexico since her inde- 
pendence from Spain, estopped Texas from claiming jurisdiction 
over lands of the county.** Williamson was not impressed by 
Texas maps showing Greer County embraced within her border. 

By 1880 the cattlemen of Texas had located on the grazing 
lands of Greer County, and settlers from Kansas and the north- 
western states were coming to the county to establish homes. 
Curtis W. Holcomb, acting commissioner of the General Land 
Office, explained that since the time the lands embraced in Indian 
Territory had been acquired from France, there was no period 
when they were open to settlement or entry by any persons whom- 
soever under any of the public land laws of the United States.” 

In January, 1882, Hiram Price, commissioner of Indian affairs, 
recommended that the secretary of war be requested to cause at 
once the necessary measures to be taken for the prompt removal, 
at the hands of the military, of all herds of cattle (other than 
Indian herds) from Greer County. In reply Secretary Kirkwood 
said in part: ‘I am informed that the State of Texas makes some 
kind of claim to said tract. It is clear to me that the claim is not 
well founded, but as there is a bill now pending in Congress in 


chives, Office of Indian Affairs, H. 1300-1880; Hunt to Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, November 7, 1881, Senate Reports, 49th Cong., ist Sess., VIII (2362), p. 370. 

27Act of February 24, 1879, Statutes, XX, 318. 

28Williamson to Sec. Carl Schurz, May 10, 1877, Annual Report of the General 
Land Office, 1877, pp. 74-76. 

29Holcomb to Sec. S. J. Kirkwood, April 25, 1881, Senate Executive Documents, 
47th Cong., 1st Sess., V (1990), No. 3, pp. 2-4. 
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relation thereto, it is not deemed advisable by the Department 
to interfere with the parties upon these lands until congressional 
action has decided their status.’’*’ The bill alluded to doubtless 
was one which proposed to establish the north fork of Red River 
as the boundary line between Indian Territory and ‘Texas.** 

The Texas Veteran Association petitioned Congress to cede the 
disputed territory of Greer County to Texas, one-half for the 
benefit of the Texas veterans and one-half for school purposes.* 
Some men who had served under General Sam Houston were in 
1882 ‘‘too old and decrepit to work, too honest to steal, and too 
proud to beg.” They observed that Congress could well afford 
to smooth their “rugged path to the hereafter by settling the dis- 
puted boundary in the manner indicated.” 

The legislature of Texas by an act** of May 2, 1882, provided 
for commissioners who, in conjunction with persons appointed 
by or on behalf of the United States, should run and mark the 
boundary line between Texas and the territory of the United 
States from the eastern side of Texas “to the degree of longitude 
of 100 west from London” as said line was described in the 
Treaty of 1819. The joint commission should report their survey, 
together with all necessary notes, maps, and other papers, in order 
that the question might be settled definitely as to the true loca- 
tion of the one hundredth meridian, and as to which fork of 
Red River was the true Red River designated in the Treaty of 
1819. 

The House Committee of the Judiciary, after a careful view 
of the facts in the case, was decidedly of the opinion that the 
south fork of Red River was the true boundary of Texas, and 
that the claim of Texas to Greer County was unwarranted. The 
committee believed that Texas should have a hearing on the 

80§, J. Kirkwood to Commissioner of Indian Affairs, February 1, 1882, Senate 


Reports, 49th Cong., ist Sess., VIII (2362), p. 372; see also Price to Allen Wright, 
February 23, 1882, National Archives, Office of Indian Affairs, L. Letter Book 91, 
P- 235. 

81See report on H. R. 1715, June 6, 1882, House Reports, 47th Cong., ist Sess., 
V (2069), No. 1282. 

82The petition is in Congressional Record, 47th Cong., 1st Sess., pp. 2069-2070. 
It was submitted to Congress on March 20, 1882. 

83General Laws of the State of Texas, 1882 (Austin, 1882), 5-6; Gammel, Laws 
of Texas, IX, 265-266. 
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matter, and that the appointment of a joint commission would 
be a proper manner in which to attempt a settlement of the 
question. Price considered it important in the interest of peace 
and tranquillity amongst the surrounding Indians that jurisdic- 
tion of the United States over Greer County should be main- 
tained until the boundary question should be finally determined, 
and that all attempts at settlement on the lands should be 
checked promptly by removal of the intruders.** 

H. C. Sweet in 1883 came from Hamilton County, Texas, to 
the present site of Mangum as a surveyor in the employ of Cap- 
tain A. S. Mangum, for the purpose of locating land scrip and 
laying out a townsite.** Texas had granted the land to Captain 
Mangum, rewarding him as one of the Texas Volunteers in the 
Army of the Confederacy. Apparently Mangum was never in 
Greer County, but the task he assigned to Sweet was soon com- 
pleted, and the development of the town began. 

In a letter to President Chester A. Arthur on August 24, 1883, 
Governor John Ireland of ‘Texas said in reference to the act of 
the legislature of May 2, 1882: 

In view of the fact that the United States is setting up some sort of 
claim to that territory known as Grier [sic] County, in this State; 
and inasmuch as this State feels that she has a perfect title to the 
territory, I respectfully and earnestly urge such steps on the part of 
the United States as will enable the Joint Commission to be raised. 
There are now a large number of people settled in the Territory, 
and if the respective claims of Texas and the United States were 
settled the country would rapidly fill up. 

Secretary H. M. Teller reviewed this letter in one addressed to 
the President on January 8, 1884.** Teller recommended that a 

34Price to Secretary of Interior, August 30, 1882, Senate Reports, 49th Cong., 
1st Sess., VIII (2362), pp. 390-391. Major Guy V. Henry found that if cattle were 
driven out they drifted back the next day, and their owners could not prevent it. 
He wrote: “The Texas edge is barren of grass; the side opposite in Indian Terri- 


tory heavily grassed, and only separated by a small stream, dry most of the sum- 
mer, so cattle themselves soon make a choice.” Letter of August 26, 1882, in ibid., 

35In a letter to Lieutenant C. J. Crane on July 1, 1884, Sweet told of his coming 
to Greer County; also he set forth rather vigorously the claim of Texas to the 
county. The letter is in the National Archives, Adjutant General’s Office, Indian 
Territory, Consolidated File, 1879-1893. The papers are filed in chronological order. 

86Teller to the President, Senate Executive Documents, 48th Cong., 2nd Sess., 
II (2263) , No. 50, pp. 28-30. Cf. copy in National Archives, Department of Interior, 
Lands and R. R. Div., (Large) Letter Book, XLIII, 382-388. 
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joint commission on the part of the United States and Texas be 
formed to determine which fork of Red River was the boundary 
line between the United States and Texas. He noted that the 
determination did not necessarily depend upon the relative size 
or formation of the forks. Teller observed that no part of the 
boundary survey under the Act of 1858 had ever been officially 
agreed upon or accepted by Texas and the United States, as con- 
templated in the act authorizing the survey. Nevertheless he was 
of the opinion that the one hundredth meridian had been cor- 
rectly surveyed, marked, and established, and that a resurvey of 
the meridian would be unnecessary. 

Commissioner Price observed that Greer County was the only 
part of Indian Territory free from appropriation either to a direct 
trust assumed by treaty, or by reservation for tribes thereon under 
executive order.*’ He said that until the controversy between the 
United States and Texas was settled the status of the lands of 
Greer County as Indian country would be preserved, and to this 
end the codperation of the military forces of the United States 
had been requested by the department in the removal of all 
persons who had attempted or might attempt settlement thereon. 

In congressional debate on April 8, 1884, Representative Jo- 
seph D. Taylor of the Committee on the Territories said of Greer 
County: 


Men who have their flocks and their herds there, who have cattle 
by the thousand and tens of thousands, do not want to belong to 
Texas, because in Texas they make people pay taxes; and these people 
want to belong to the Indian Territory, where people do not pay 
taxes. 

There is a constant dispute about the matter. When the sheriff 
goes over there to arrest a man the man says that he will not be 
arrested. The sheriff calls a posse comitatus and the cattle-men gather 
around in a crowd, and there is a conflict. Sometimes it comes near 
to bloodshed. This difficulty has existed for years and years. The 
State of Texas insists, and has insisted always, that this territory 
belongs to it, and hence it embraces this disputed territory in its 
map of the State and calls it Greer County. It has attached it to a 


87Price to Secretary of Interior, January 31, 1884, Senate Executive Documents, 
48th Cong., end Sess., II (2263), No. 50, pp. 23-28. Price to Representative J. E. 
Halsell, July 12, 1884, National Archives, Office of Indian Affairs, L. Letter Book 
127, PP. 391-395; see also Commissioner John H. Oberly to R. M. McCrary, October 
27, 1888, ibid., CLX XVIII, 173. 
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certain judicial district and attempts to enforce its laws upon the 
inhabitants of this county. It attempts to collect taxes and enforce 
obedience. The United States has always denied that Texas has any- 
thing to do with this tract of country. The people ought to know to 
what authority they owe allegiance. The men who live there ought 
to know whether they live in Texas or in Indian Territory, to whom 
to pay taxes, to what laws they are amenable.** 

In a proclamation® of July 1, 1884, President Arthur admon- 
ished and warned all persons intending or preparing to remove 
upon lands in Indian Territory against any attempt to so remove 
or settle there. He further warned and notified all prospective 
offenders that if they settled upon the lands they would be re- 
moved immediately therefrom, by force if necessary. The lands 
of Greer County were not subject to Indian occupancy nor to 
public settlement.*° 

On July g, 1884, Governor Ireland addressed a letter to the 
secretary of state saying that he could “scarcely believe that the 
army orders from the President were intended to apply to Greer 
County, Texas. ... The President cannot have forgotten that the 
recent investigation by the Secretary of the Interior, whose re- 
port was transmitted to Congress by the President, virtually con- 
cedes the claims of Texas to that territory.’’*! Ireland earnestly 
asked a modification of the army orders relative to removal of 
persons from Greer County; and in September the Interior De- 
partment and the War Department agreed to the suspension of 
the orders for such removal. 

In the meantime Lieutenant Charles J. Crane had visited Greer 
County and reported that he did not believe there were more 
than ten families in the county, but that there were at least 60,000 
cattle, belonging to seven or eight firms, which cattle required 


38Congressional Record, 48th Cong., ist Sess., 2773. 

The Golden Anniversary Edition of the Mangum Daily Star, October 13, 1937, 
contains valuable material on the history of Greer County. Included are accounts 
related by settlers who came to the present site of Mangum in 1884. 

39Messages and Papers of the Presidents, VIII, 224-225. 

40Acting Commissioner R. V. Belt to James Brown, November 18, 1890, National 
Archives, Office of Indian Affairs, L. Letter Book 207, p. 226. 

41Ireland to Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, Secretary of State, July g, 1884. There 
is a copy of the letter in National Archives, Adjutant General’s Office, Indian 
Territory, Consolidated File 1879-93. 

Ireland called attention to House Bill 1565, 48th Cong., ist Sess., concerning a 
joint commission such as Teller had recommended. The House passed the bill 
but the Senate did not. 
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for their management more than 100 men.*? By 1888 there was 
in the county an estimated population of four or five thousand.** 

On the jacket of letters by H. C. Sweet and Crane, which he 
forwarded to the adjutant general of the Army, Brigadier General 
C. C. Augur made a notation under date of July 21, 1884. The 
notation said in part: ‘““The map of the U. S. issued from the 
Genl. Land Office in 1883 shows to the ordinary observer, the 
territory embraced in what is called Greer Co. Texas to be a part 
of Texas. Careful examination shows that it is not so. I have 
myself heard in Texas this map quoted as authority for the claim 
of Texas to this country.’’** 

A map about four by six feet issued by the General Land Office 
in 1883 is in the National Archives, Division of Maps and Charts. 
It is printed and is in black and white. It is difficult to see how 
a layman by looking at the map could find reason to believe that 
Greer County was in Texas. The map by the General Land Office 
in 1882 and the map in 1884, however, show Indian reservations 
in green, while Greer County has the same color as the Oklahoma 
Lands and the Cherokee Outlet and has a close resemblance to 
the color in which Texas is painted. Greer County is shown laid 
off into townships; Texas is not. Despite this contrast laymen 
might have been led to believe by the maps of 1882 and 1884 
that Greer County was in Texas.** 

(To be continued) 


42Crane to Assistant Adjutant General, Department of Missouri, July 5, 1884, 
National Archives, Adjutant General’s Office, Indian Territory, Consolidated File 
1879-93. This file contains some material relative to “intruders” in Greer County. 

43Emma Estill-Harbour, “A Brief History of the Red River Country Since 1803,” 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, XVI (March, 1938), 83-85; “Claim of State of Texas,” 
House Reports, 50th Cong., ist Sess., II (2599), No. 370, p. 2; Lem H. Tittle, 
“Notes on the History of Old Greer County,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, XX (June, 
1942) , 172-173. 

44The letters and jacket are in National Archives, Adjutant General’s Office, 
Indian Territory, Consolidated File 1879-93, Box 2653, “1884-End.” 

45The map for 1882 is in General Land Office, Division E. The map for 1884 
is in National Archives, Division of Maps and Charts. The “Map of Territory of 
United States West of the Mississippi River” prepared by the Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, 1883, records clearly Greer County as being in Indian 
Territory. A copy of the map is in General Land Office, Division E. 

Greer County was surveyed into townships by 1875. The field notes are in Gen- 
eral Land Office, in volumes labeled “Indian Territory.” 
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Cevas Congressional Leaders and the 
New Freedom, 1913-1917 


DEWEY W. GRANTHAM, JR. 


HE national elections of 1912 witnessed a sweeping victory 

for the Democrats, giving them secure control of both 

the executive and legislative branches of the government. 
Not only did the elections result in a change in national party 
control, it also brought a major shift in geographical control, 
since southern congressional leaders, because of high seniority 
through long service, completely dominated the key positions in 
Congress. In the Sixty-third Congress, which began its work in 
1913, southerners: headed twenty-two of the twenty-seven impor- 
tant committees of the two houses, while even two of the five 
remaining committees were controlled by men from the border 
state of Oklahoma. This fact was extremely significant since 
committee action has been a controlling factor in the American 
congressional system. For the first time in over fifty years the 
South had regained the federal domination it so often enjoyed 
in ante-bellum days. 

Under the inspiring leadership of Woodrow Wilson, the south- 
erners proceeded in the next four years to enact a progressive 
domestic program of pre-eminent importance which has become 
known in American history as the “New Freedom,” and which 
was a worthy finale to the “Progressive Era.” 

The Texas congressional delegation was the largest state group 
from the South. While Texans in Congress made up the most 
numerous individual opposition from the South to various parts 
of the Wilsonian program, they usually gave strong support to 
the administration in the passage of the “New Freedom.” The 
tendency to keep congressmen in office for long periods of time 
operated in Texas to the same extent that it did in other parts of 
the South; this gave the Texans some of the much-desired com- 
mittee leadership, and furnished them an opportunity to play 
a significant part in passing the new legislation. 


1For the purposes of this paper the South will be considered as including only 
the eleven secession states. 
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While only two of Texas’ congressmen (including the two 
senators) were chairmen of major committees during the first 
Wilson administration, two others headed committees only slight- 
ly less important, while several were high-ranking members of 
major committees. In the Senate, Charles Allen Culberson was 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, while in the House, Robert 
Lee Henry headed the important Rules Committee. Of lesser 
importance were the House committees on Indian Affairs and 
Irrigation of Arid Lands, chairmaned by Texans John H. Ste- 
phens and William R. Smith respectively. James L. Slayden was 
chairman of the Library Committee, Alexander White Gregg of 
the War Claims Committee, and Martin Dies of the Railways and 
Canals Committee in the House. While he was in charge of no 
major committee, junior-Senator Morris Sheppard ranked high 
on several committees, including those on Agriculture and For- 
estry, Commerce, and Immigration. Several Texas representatives 
were in a similar position on important committees. The more 
outstanding of those were Joe Henry Eagle of Banking and Cur- 
rency, Oscar Callaway of Insular Affairs, Sam Rayburn of Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, Jack Beall of Judiciary, George F. 
Burgess of Rivers and Harbors, John Nance Garner of Ways and 
Means, and James Slayden of Immigration and Naturalization.’ 

Despite the fact that there were seven freshmen (including 
Senator Sheppard) in the Texas delegation in 1913, the average 
length of service for the twenty members was over six years. 
Three representatives had served sixteen years, while Culberson 
had been in the Senate thirteen years. Eight members of the 
Lone Star State delegation had been in office at least a decade.* 
Considering the size and seniority of its delegation in 1913, Texas 
does not seem to have obtained as many prize committee posi- 
tions as did certain other southern states, such as Virginia, Ala- 
bama, and Georgia. This can be partially explained by the great 
interest of men like Burgess, Stephens, and Smith in matters 
involving river and harbor improvement, Indian affairs, and the 
irrigation of arid lands, which were of great local importance but 
of only secondary significance when viewed from a national angle. 


2Official Congressional Directory, 63rd Congress, 2nd Session (second edition, 


February, 1914), 163-168, 187-194. 
3Ibid., 63rd Cong., ist Sess. (first edition, April, 1913), 138. 
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It should be noted, however, that Texas sent one-third of the 
new representatives from the South to Washington in 1913, and 
that some of the southern states which obtained important com- 
mittee posts were represented by men with as much as twenty 
years service in the House.‘ But at least half of the large Texas 
group of congressmen which faced the future so hopefully with 
Wilson in 1913 was made up of men of fairly long congressional 
experience. 

The group of southern senators generally described in the 
nomination campaign of 1912 as liberal and pro-Wilson included 
Charles A. Culberson, senior senator from ‘Texas. Though not a 
zealous reformer, his position in the political spectrum of the 
Democratic party was on the liberal side. Culberson possessed 
an infinite amount of political know-how. Known as “Charlie” 
Culberson, he was handsome, smooth-shaven, tall and straight, 
with an abundance of curling gray hair and clear sharp eyes. A 
man who never talked too much, his words came slowly in typical 
Texas fashion. On contact, he seemed cordial and even jovial at 
times. Culberson was elected to the Senate in 1899, after having 
served as governor of Texas from 1895 to 1899. He had long 
been familiar to Texas voters in various other official capacities. 
Like numerous of his southern colleagues he had studied law 
at the University of Virginia, where he had taken honors as 
an orator. Culberson’s first campaign for governor was managed 
by a Texas political amateur, Edward M. House by name. In 
June, 1913, Culberson was in his fifty-eighth year; being an ex- 
cellent lawyer with a slight tendency toward reform, he was 
appropriately placed in the position of chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee.* 

Culberson’s colleague in the Senate was thirty-eight-year-old 
Morris Sheppard, who had been elected to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Joseph Weldon Bailey. Sheppard was prob- 


4William A. Jones of Virginia was the dean of southern representatives, with 
twenty-one years in the House. Charles L. Bartlett of Georgia, Stephen M. Spark- 
man of Florida, and Oscar W. Underwood of Alabama, the new chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, had completed twenty years of House service. 

5James William Madden, Charles Allen Culberson: His Life, Character and 
Public Service (Austin, 1929) , xviii, 3-4, 62, 217-218, 233, 237; Arthur Stanley Link, 
“The South and the Democratic Campaign of 1912,” doctoral dissertation, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina (1945), 184, 453- 
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ably the best-educated member of the Texas delegation. He was 
a graduate of the University of Texas Law School, and had a 
master of laws degree from the Yale Law School, where he won 
honors as a debater and orator. He was no novice in Congress, 
having served in the lower house for ten years before going to 
the Senate in 1912.° He was to prove a staunch Wilsonite in the 
days ahead. 

Among the southern congressmen who disagreed with the Wil- 
son philosophy at one time or other was Robert L. Henry, who 
had served in the House since 1897. In 1913, forty-nine-year-old 
Henry was regarded as one of the foremost progressive Demo- 
crats. He was a firm friend and disciple of William Jennings 
Bryan. As chairman of the Committee on Rules of the House, 
he would be able to bring to the fore special rules permitting 
speedier legislative action. Texas born and bred, Henry was tall, 
angular, and broad-shouldered. His high forehead, firm mouth, 
keen eyes, and soft and gentle voice gave the impression at once 
of boyish enthusiasm, of frank cordiality, and of fairness. On the 
floor he was fearless and defiant in debate and could be quite 
eloquent. His voice would often become sharp and bitter when 
arguing a point. He was a defender of the farmer and believer 
in the Populist sub-treasury scheme. “I demand that the farmers 
shall be able to get money on their crops,” said Henry, “that 
the banks shall issue it to them when they show their warehouse 
receipts for the cotton, corn, or wheat which they have but 
which they do not wish to sell immediately.” 


6Congressional Directory, 63rd Cong., 1st Sess., 113. 

7Biographical Directory of the American Congress 1774-1927 (Washington, 1928), 
1090; “Men We Are Watching,” Independent, LXXIV (May 22, 1913), 1134. Henry 
was an early supporter of Wilson in Texas. See Link, ‘““The South and the Demo- 
cratic Campaign of 1912,” 71-72. 

Henry stated his political commandments in this form: 

“Thou shalt thrust into the penitentiary all those who violate the anti-trust law. 

“Thou shalt battle to the last gasp to rescue the people from those who practice 
legalized robbery. 

“Thou shalt recognize the farmer as the backbone and the sovereign of this 
country. 

“Thou shalt carry out every campaign and platform pledge. 

“Thou shalt maintain the tariff, not with a free-trade tendency, but only for the 
collection of revenue. 

“Thou shalt wipe out Wall Street’s gambling in cotton.”—“On His Way to the 
Senate,” Cosmopolitan, LV (November, 1913), 797-799. 
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In addition to the veteran representatives John H. Stephens 
and James L. Slayden, both of whom were beginning their sev- 
enteenth year in the House in 1913, certain other Texas leaders 
stood out as men of political promise. One of these was Repre- 
sentative Oscar Callaway, of the Texas Twelfth Congressional 
District, a man who spoke his mind in a frank and fearless way. 
He was a country lawyer and rancher who had been elected to 
Congress in 1910 after considerable local political experience.® 
Another rather promising Texas congressman was John N. Gar- 
ner, forty-four-year-old political veteran of the state legislature 
and of ten years in Congress. Garner was a lawyer, with a natural 
talent for making friends, drinking whiskey, and playing poker. 
While in the state legislature he had acquired the nickname 
“Cactus Jack” Garner, because of his efforts to make the cactus 
the state flower.° He gave promise of being a conservative of 
conservatives. 

One of the most reactionary members of the Texas delegation 
was Martin Dies, lawyer and ex-newspaper editor, who was elected 
to Congress from the Second Congressional District in 1908. A 
rabid exponent of white supremacy, Dies was violently opposed 
to foreign immigration. He also opposed woman suffrage, the 
conservation movement, and American expansion, while favor- 
ing a low tariff. He was often interesting and entertaining in his 
speeches.*° 

Two new Texas congressmen in 1913 merit a few words. Joe 
Henry Eagle, forty-three-year-old lawyer and former educator, 
loomed as a potentially bright star in the Texas political heavens. 
But he declined to seek renomination in 1920.1 Unlike Eagle, 
the other freshman was to remain in Congress for many years to 
come. He was thirty-one-year-old Sam Rayburn, a young man 
who had been elected to the Texas Legislature at twenty-four 
and had become speaker of the Texas House of Representatives 
at twenty-nine.’? Upon entering Congress he was assigned to the 
Biographical Directory of Congress, 778. 

9Allan A. Michie and Frank Ryhlick, Dixie Demagogues (New York, 1939), ch. 
ii, passim. 

10William Gellermann, Martin Dies (New York, 1944), 16-28. This work con- 
cerns primarily Dies’ son, Martin Dies, Jr. 

11Biographical Directory of Congress, 930. 


12Floyd M. Riddick, “Sam Rayburn: ‘He First Tries Persuasion,’” in J. T. Salter 
(ed.), Public Men In and Out of Office (Chapel Hill, 1946), 148-149. 
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Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, where he be- 
came an important factor from the very first. He came out for a 
stronger Federal government in 1914 in a speech which fittingly 
reflected the trend of the Wilsonian program toward federal cen- 
tralization. ““Not only does Congress have the power to regulate 
interstate commerce,” said Rayburn, but when necessary can 
regulate ‘‘all matters that affect the carrier in trying to carry 
out its contracts with the public to do an interstate business. 
There is no proposition better settled in law than that when the 
Federal Government has the right to enter a field of legislation, 
and does enter that field, it then occupies it exclusively.” 

These Texans were to play significant parts during the Wilson 
administration. Some of them held positions of great responsi- 
bility, and most of them contributed toward the enactment of 
the “New Freedom.” 

The first two important features of the “New Freedom” to be 
enacted were the Underwood-Simmons Tariff Act and the Glass- 
Owen or Federal Reserve Act, both of which became law in 1913. 
While the Texas delegation gave solid support to the Underwood 
measure, there was some Texas dissatisfaction over the original 
Glass banking bill. A group of agrarian radicals within the 
Democratic party received the powerful support of Robert L. 
Henry in opposing this bill as presented to the House by Chair- 
man Glass. In general this group of insurgents expressed the 
critical and impatient views of the original Pujo subcommittee, 
which had been created by the Democrats in the previous Con- 
gress to investigate the “money trust.”” Its membership repre- 
sented the Bryan philosophy, as opposed to the more conserva- 
tive Glass group. Henry was the author of the original resolution 
demanding a money-trust investigation; his group desired that 
banking legislation be postponed until a more complete inquiry - 
could be made. The Texan finally took his fight to the party 
caucus where on August 11 he attacked the Currency Committee, 
assailed the President, and showered Bryan with praise. In the 
end, however, Glass got the caucus to approve his bill, virtually 
assuring its passage by the House.** 


18Congressional Record, 63rd Cong., 2nd Sess., 9687. 
14American Year Book, 1913, 44-45. “The Texan [Henry],” wrote Glass, “was 
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The Glass bill was passed by the House on September 18, with 
only three southern Democrats, including Oscar Callaway, voting 
against it.* Callaway had made his position clear in a floor speech 
a few days before the final vote. ‘It is true,” he said, “that the 
Democratic caucus had a report from the majority members of 
the Banking and Currency Committee, but not one ... believes 
this the best legislation that can be devised, and no thinking man 
on that committee believes this bill is what it ought to be.’’* 
Despite the denunciation by Henry and Callaway, most of the 
Texas congressmen worked for the bill, which was passed by the 
Senate in mid-December with no southern opposition.'’ Two 
constructive laws had been passed, and the “New Freedom” was 
well underway. 

The chief legislation of 1914 was the Clayton Antitrust Act, 
in the formulation and passage of which two Texas leaders made 
important contributions. Culberson, as Senate chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, guided the bill through the Senate, while 
Rayburn drafted the Railroad Securities Bill, which defined the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission to regulate the 
security issues of common carriers.'* The formulation of the trust 
measures was no easy task. The Sherman Act of 1890, with its 
well-nigh useless details of total prohibition of all agreements in 
restraint of trade, was held to need clarification; it was further 
held that it ought to be made enforceable while at the same time 
the adjustments ought not to prohibit agreements benefiting the 
public interest. Interlocking directories needed to be controlled, 
and some type of commission was necessary to determine unfair 
trade practices and to order their stoppage. 

To meet these needs the Clayton “Five Brothers,” an omnibus 
measure of five parts, was made public in January, 1914. After 
many alterations, the omnibus bill was passed by the lower house 
on June 5, along with the Rayburn measure.*® Only one Texan, 


an engaging talker and an exceedingly likable fellow; but he knew as much about 
banking and currency questions as a child about astronomy.” Carter Glass, An 
Adventure in Constructive Finance (New York, 1927), 122-125, 130-134. 
15Congressional Record, 63rd Cong., 1st Sess., 4860, 5129. 
16/bid., 4860. 
17] bid., 63rd Cong., and Sess., 1230; American Year Book, 1913, 53- 
18Congressional Record, 63rd Cong., 2nd Sess., 9687. 
19Tbid., 6830, 9911-9912. The Rayburn bill was introduced on April 29, reported 
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John Garner, voted against the administration trust program.” 
Texas Representative Rayburn proved to be extremely valuable 
to chairman Clayton in the passage of the trust legislation by the 
House. 

During the summer of 1914 President Wilson kept driving the 
Senate to complete the trust legislation initiated by the House. 
But it was not until September 2 that Charles Culberson was 
able to push the antitrust bill through the Senate.** He assumed 
an important part in steering the trust bills through the upper 
house. He wrote the entire report on the antitrust bill in the 
Senate and was in charge during all the period of its considera- 
tion.”? 

Many months had elapsed between October 15, 1914, when 
the President signed the Clayton Antitrust Law, and the day in 
early January when Congress had formally begun work on the 
trust problem. In the first four months of this period, Congress 
had been sidetracked by a discussion of foreign affairs, while the 
outbreak of the World War in August further retarded con- 
gressional action. Only two of the three big trust bills were 
passed, but the session had been a success as far as the Democrats 
were concerned. In the words of Edward W. Pou, a representa- 
tive from North Carolina, the “record of this Congress is without 
parallel in the nation’s history—a record of achievement so splen- 


did that - - great Administration measure save one has not 
only bee:. ‘ed by the Democratic majority, but by many 
voteson.i --..-. as well.” 


The Sixty-third Congress was faced with several diplomatic 
problems which became more acute after the summer of 1913. 
The first of these issues involved the Mexican revolution, which 
was threatening to overflow Mexican boundaries and endanger 
border Americans. On August 27, 1913, President Wilson pre- 
sented the facts on the Mexican situation to Congress; he pleaded 


to the House with committee amendments on May 7, and passed in a redrafted 
form on June 5. The World War finally blocked action on this bill in the Senate. 
American Year Book, 1914, 10-11, 18-19. 

20Garner opposed the Rayburn bill. Congressional Record, 63rd Cong., 2nd Sess., 
9911-9912. 

21] bid., 13319, 14610. 

22Madden, Charles Allen Culberson, 150-151. 

23Congressional Record, 63rd Cong., 2nd Sess., 15411. 
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for neutrality and advised Americans in Mexico to leave at 
once.** Following repeated speeches in the Senate by Albert B. 
Fall of New Mexico demanding the use of force in preventing 
depredations by the revolutionists, Morris Sheppard defended 
the administration’s policy in these words: ‘I think I know some- 
thing of the feeling of the people of Texas on this subject; and 
I think it due the Senate and the country to say that ... [they] 
are almost unanimously in sympathy with Woodrow Wilson and 
William Jennings Bryan in the course they have pursued as to 
Mexico.”*° Sheppard believed the matter should be left to Wil- 
son and his advisers to handle. When the “Tampico Incident” 
precipitated a crisis in this country’s relations with Mexico, Rob- 
ert L. Henry of Texas proved to be one of the most outspoken 
congressmen in favor of giving the President the authority to 
use armed force in Mexico. There was no Texas opposition on 
this question.** 

A second issue with diplomatic ramifications was presented to 
Congress on March 5, 1914, in the form of a request by Wilson 
“for the repeal of that provision of the Panama Canal Act of 
August 24, 1912, which exempts vessels engaged in the coastwise 
trade of the United States from payment of tolls. ...’’** Many 
southerners had voted for this act in 1912; there now followed a 
fight over repeal which occupied the better part of three months, 
and which tested the leadership of the President over his party 
before the exemption clause was repealed on June 15, 1914. The 
Texas delegation, like most of the southerners, supported Wilson; 
in fact, Representative Rufus Hardy proved to be a bulwark in 
defense of the President’s position in the House.** 

Although in 1914 Congressman Garner successfully opposed a 
freight tax designed to increase the Federal revenue following the 
slump in customs revenue brought on by the war,”* and Robert 
L. Henry agitated for an amendment to the revenue bill of that 

24Ibid., 63rd Cong., 1st Sess., 3803-3804. 

25/bid., 63rd Cong., 2nd Sess., 4533; New York Times, March 10, 1914. 

26Congressional Record, 63rd Cong., 2nd Sess., 6957-6958, 7014. Culberson later 
became “a pronounced and bitter critic of President Wilson’s Mexican policy.” 
Review of Reviews, LIV (October, 1916) , 370-371. 

27Congressional Record, 63rd Cong., 2nd Sess., 4346. 


28Tbid., 5554, 5881, 5992-5993; American Year Book 1914, 26. 
28American Year Book 1914, 40; New York Times, September 13, 1914. 
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year which would have provided relief to the cotton states for 
the great decline in the cotton market,** in general the Texas 
congressmen gave strong backing to Wilson in his attempt to 
deal with problems arising from international developments. 

Important parts of the “New Freedom” were the reforms made 
in the fields of agriculture and vocational education. The prin- 
cipal legislation in this connection was the Smith-Lever Act of 
1914, the Federal Farm Loan and the Agricultural Appropria- 
tion Acts of 1916, and the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917. The Texas 
delegation was no exception to the enthusiastic southern approval 
generally given these bills. While no Texas congressman was in 
charge of these measures during their passage, Robert L. Henry, 
especially, spoke and worked to get them enacted.** 

In early November, 1915, Woodrow Wilson definitely com- 
mitted his administration to a policy of national preparedness. 
There followed in 1916 the adoption by Congress of several na- 
tional defense laws, including the National Defense Act and the 
Naval Appropriations Act, both of which received strong Texas 
support despite some southern opposition to preparedness led by 
Claude Kitchin of North Carolina.* 

One of the main controversies coming out of the war, and one 
which came to a head in early 1916, was the question of denying 
protection to American citizens taking passage on belligerent 
merchant ships. On February 23 the House served notice on the 
President “that unless within forty-eight hours he agreed to warn 
American citizens that they must not take passage on armed 
belligerent merchants ships, ... the House by an over-whelming 
majority would issue the warning in the form of a resolution.’’** 
Resolutions introduced by Representative Jeff McLemore of 


30New York Times, October 14, 1914. This maneuver, sponsored by Hoke Smith 
of Georgia in the Senate and Henry in the House, failed. 

31A few southerners, including Callaway, Henry, and Rayburn of Texas, voted 
against the Warehouse Licensing Bill of 1914, because they insisted that it usurped 
state rights. The bill failed in 1914, but was incorporated in the general Agricul- 
tural Act of 1916. Congressional Record, 63rd Cong., 3rd Sess., 477. 

32There was no Texas opposition recorded in the passage of the National 
Defense Act, while Black, Dies, Hardy, and Slayden voted against the Naval 
Appropriations Bill of 1916. Congressional Record, 64th Cong., ist Sess., 4731, 
6376, 12697-12700. 

83New York Times, February 24, 1916; Charles Seymour, The Intimate Papers 
of Colonel House (Boston, 1926), II, 216-217. 
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Texas and Senator Thomas P. Gore of Oklahoma which were 
clearly in conflict with Wilson’s philosophy concerning the rights 
of neutrals were pending at this time.** 

With spectacular rapidity Wilson changed his strategy and 
February 29 urged administration leaders to secure a quick vote 
on the McLemore Resolution. The Senate, amid great confusion 
and with no opportunity to debate the amended resolution, up- 
held the President on March 3, voting to table the resolution.** 
Considerable delay occurred in the House but three votes were 
taken on March 7, which resulted in a victory for Wilson, al- 
though many southerners subordinated their sympathetic views 
on the resolution to the President’s request. Representatives 
McLemore, Eugene Black, James P. Buchanan, George F. Bur- 
gess, Oscar Callaway, Joe Eagle, and James Slayden of ‘Texas 
voted with the opposition.** This issue revealed the fact that 
several Texas congressmen and a substantial element in the en- 
tire southern delegation fitted the current terminology of “real- 
istic pacifists” as late as the spring of 1916." 

The Texans, like the other southern congressmen, were both 
progressive and reactionary. A rigid classification is almost im- 
possible. Such a member as Robert L. Henry was certainly pro- 
gressive, though not consistently so; in like manner, Charles Cul- 
berson could not be characterized as consistently conservative. 
The reaction of the Texas delegation to several issues during 
these years clearly illustrates the paradoxical position of most 
of the members. 

In voting on the bill in 1916 to exclude from interstate com- 
merce certain manufactured products produced by concerns using 
child labor, six of the eighteen Texas representatives voted with 
the opposition,** while in the Senate both Culberson and Shep- 
pard voted for the measure.*® The Texas delegation voted almost 


844merican Year Book 1916, 11-13. 

36] bid. 

86New York Times, March 8, 1916; American Year Book 1916, 13. 

37Almost a year later, in March, 1917, there was no Texas opposition to the 
Wilsonian measure to arm American merchant ships. Congressional Record, 64th 
Cong., 2nd Sess., 4691-4692, 4884-4893. 

88Black, Burgess, Callaway, Dies, Hardy, and Rayburn. Ibid., 64th Cong., ist 
Sess., 2035. 

89Only eight southern senators voted in the affirmative. Congressional Record, 
64th Cong., ist Sess., 12313. 
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unanimously for the passage of a Federal employee compensation 
bill and for the Adamson Eight Hour Bill in 1916;*° yet junior- 
Senator Morris Sheppard was one of the two southerners in the 
Senate who voted in the same year against an act to regulate the 
construction by the Federal government of dams across navigable 
waters and to develop interstate and foreign water transporta- 
tion.** One Texan, Representative-at-large Daniel E. Garrett, in 
opposing a House resolution to investigate conditions in Colorado 
and Michigan coal mines, voiced this violent state rights senti- 
ment: “You are about to send a committee of Congress into a 
sovereign State to do a thing which that committee has no power 
to do over the protest ... of that State’s highest official. ...’’* 
The Texas members expressed the traditional southern con- 
servatism in their outspoken opposition to woman suffrage. Al- 
though Sheppard was one of the three southern senators who 
voted for the Susan B. Anthony Amendment in March, 1914, 
not a single Texas member in the lower house voted in the 
affirmative; in fact, Robert L. Henry led the antiamendment 
forces in that body.** On the matter of prohibition, the Texas 
delegation was divided. Morris Sheppard, godfather of prohibi- 
tion in the Senate, presented a joint resolution proposing a con- 
stitutional amendment on December 10, 1913.** When a similar 
resolution, introduced by Representative Richard P. Hobson of 
Alabama, came up in the House, many opposed it as an infringe- 
ment of the rights of the states. Ten Texans joined in its defeat.** 
Although Senator Sheppard helped persuade the Senate to pass 
a bill in January, 1917, to prohibit the manufacture and sale of 
liquor in Washington, D. C., no subsequent congressional action 


40Representative Black was the only Texan to oppose the Adamson bill. 

41The other southern negative vote was cast by Luke Lea of Tennessee. Shep- 
pard reversed his position the next year, in voting for a similar measure. Con- 
gressional Record, 64th Cong., 1st Sess., 3758; ibid., 65th Cong., end Sess., 287. 

42Congressional Record, 63rd Cong., and Sess., 2405. 

43] bid., 5106-5107; ibid., 63rd Cong., 3rd Sess., 1483-1484. It is worth pointing 
out that when a House resolution favoring woman suffrage was passed in January, 
1918, five Texas representatives, Connally, Garrett, Jones, Gregg, and Sumners, 
voted for passage. Congressional Record, 65th Cong., 2nd Sess., 810. 

44Congressional Record, 63rd Cong., 2nd Sess., 615. 

45Buchanan, Callaway, Dies, Eagle, Garner, Hardy, Henry, Rayburn, Slayden, and 
Vaughan. Ibid., 63rd Cong., 3rd Sess., 616. 
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came during the first Wilson administration on the constitutional 
amendment.*® 

Most of the Texas members were like the average southern 
congressman in supporting the status quo with respect to the 
Negro issue and in expressing strong disapproval of foreign im- 
migration. James P. Buchanan was the only Texas representative 
who voted against the immigration exclusion bill in 1913,** while 
neither Culberson nor Sheppard opposed it in the Senate.** 
Martin Dies, the fire-eating reactionary from ‘Texas, contributed 
to the repassage of the exclusion bill over Wilson’s veto in 1916.* 

It seems to be an American tradition for members of the party 
in office to receive the appellation of “patronage seekers.’ The 
first administration of Woodrow Wilson was no exception. 
George F. Burgess, member of the House Rivers and Harbors 
Committee, and John N. Garner were frequently indicted as 
pork grabbers. In 1916 an article appeared in a leading periodical 
which quoted Garner as saying that “Now we Democrats are in 
charge of the House and [’ll tell you right now every time one 
of those yankees gets a ham I’m going to do my best to get a 
hog.’’** In contrast, sharp-tongued and plain-spoken Oscar Calla- 
way of Texas was an “almost violent anti-pork barrelist.’** He 
was an expert in the art of denunciation, having been known to 
have termed administration bills as extravagant, and going so far 
as to laud the Republican minority leader, James R. Mann, for 
opposing them." 

It is an interesting fact that while Texas was one of the leading 


46Culberson opposed this bill. Congressional Record, 64th Cong., 2nd Sess., 1066. 

47Only six southerners voted in the negative. Congressional Record, 63rd Cong., 
2nd Sess., 2911. Buchanan, Burgess, Garner, and Hardy, however, later voted to 
sustain Wilson’s veto. /bid., 63rd Cong., 3rd Sess., 3077-3078. 

4sIbid., 868. 

49See William Gellermann, Martin Dies, 16-28, for a sketch of Martin Dies, 
Senior. In the debate in 1914 on a bill to promote efficiency in the Public Health 
Service, Dies spoke of the specter of Socialism. He said that he “could use five 
hours in calling upon you to rally round the flag of individualism, round the flag 
of the old Republicanism and the old Democracy of this country, as against this 
socialism which is leading the people into the fallacy of Government ownership.” 
Congressional Record, 63rd Cong., 3rd Sess., 2414-2415. 

‘oBurton Jesse Hendrick, “Shall We Have Responsible Government?” World’s 
Work, XXXI (January, 1916), 275. 

51[bid., 277. 

52See for example Congressional Record, 63rd Cong., 3rd Sess., 1845, 1915-1916. 
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southern states in advocating the nomination of Woodrow Wilson 
in 1911-1912, some of the most powerful opposition to various 
parts of the Wilsonian program in 1913-1917 came from ‘Texas 
leaders such as Henry, McLemore, and Callaway. This opposi- 
tion, however, was spasmodic and individualistic; the delegation 
usually went down the line in support of the ‘““New Freedom.” 
While other states sometimes overshadowed the average Texas 
congressman, the Lone Star State delegation provided two im- 
portant committee chairmen and furnished a battery of veteran 
representatives who chairmaned less-important committees and 
made up the largest congressional delegation from the region 
that controlled the Federal government during one of the most 
distinguished reform periods in American history. Charles Cul- 
berson, Robert Henry, Morris Sheppard, and Sam Rayburn were 
able participants in the legislative drama of Wilson’s time, while 
representatives like John Stephens and William Slayden were 
Texas prototypes of the conservative and steady southern Demo- 
crats who supported the Wilsonian legislation to fruition. 
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Affairs of the Association 


HE Fifty-third Annual Meeting of the Association was 
held at the Stephen F. Austin and Driskill hotels in 


Austin on May 6 and 7. The total attendance was not 
measurably different from the past several years. 
A copy of the program follows: 


Fripay, May 6 
Stephen F. Austin Hotel 


9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Sun Room 
HERBERT GAMBRELL, presiding 
The Negro Exodus from Comanche County, Texas 
Bitty Bos Licutroor 


Gideon Lincecum’s Travels in Texas in 1835........ T. N. CAMPBELL 

12 M. LUNCHEON Mural Room 
TRUEMAN O’QUINN, presiding 


Fripay, May 6 
Stephen F. Austin Hotel 
2:00 P.M. PROGRAM Capital Ball Room 
GeorceE P. IsBELL, presiding 
AUCTION OF TEXANA 


7:30 P.M. DINNER Capital Ball Room 
P. I. Nixon, presiding 
Colonel William H. Day: Texas Ranchman....... James T. Papert 


SATURDAY, May 7 
Stephen F. Austin Hotel 


9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Sun Room 
C. T. Neu, presiding 
L. F. SHEFFY 
T. R. Havins 
WINIFRED KUPPER 
12 M. LUNCHEON Mural Room 


J. Everts HALey, presiding 
Captain Seth Eastman in Texas....................... PauL ADAMS 
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SaTuRDAY, May 7 
Stephen F. Austin Hotel 


2:00 P.M. PROGRAM Sun Room 
J. Horace Bass, presiding 
Burr-Wilkinson Designs on Texas................... Curis EMMETT 
Santa Anna’s Visit to President Jackson.............. R. L. Biksece 
3:30 P.M. BUSINESS MEETING Sun Room 
P. I. Nixon, presiding 
Horton TUuL is 
The Affairs of the Association.................. H. BatLey CARROLL 


ANNUAL JUNIOR HISTORIAN MEETING 
SATURDAY, May 7 
Driskill Hotel 
9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Crystal Ball Room 
Ben Brackenridge High School, 
San Antonio, presiding 
Fort Worth, The Stagecoach Terminal of the Southwest 
Rosert Kine, Arlington Heights High School, Fort Worth 
Lucy Holcombe Pickens, Queen of the Confederacy 
RuTH CaroLyn Byrp, Henderson High School 
El Sal del Rey.......... Dorotuy Burnett, Edinburg High School 
The First Army Airplane 
Jeri Ricnarps, Brackenridge High School, San Antonio 
The Burning of Henderson... . JEAN Harris, Henderson High School 
Radio Program Presentation 
THE Rosert E. Ler HicH SCHOOL JUNIOR Historians, Baytown 


Chapter Reports 


SATURDAY, May 7 
Driskill Hotel 
12 M. LUNCHEON Maximilian Room 
Joun Smitn, Robert E. Lee High School, 
Baytown, presiding 
TEXAS INDUSTRIES 


Texas Industries 
HELEN Brapsury, Robert E. Lee High School, Baytown 


Utopia on the Trinity 
Mary JANE JOHANNES, Highland Park High School, Dallas 


Announcement of Winners of the 1949 Junior Historion Writing 
Contest 
Announcement of 1949 Chapter Awards 
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Many thanks to the Junior Historians of Baytown 

and their sponsor, Mrs. Sybil Jordan, for their 

splendid work in preparing table decorations. 

2:00 P.M. JUNIOR HISTORIAN TOUR OF AUSTIN 

Arrangements will be made for the Governor's 
Mansion, the Texas Memorial Museum, the ‘Texas 
Collection in the University Library, and other his- 
toric and interesting places to be open to the Junior 
Historians on Saturday afternoon. The Association 
will be happy to furnish guides for the various 
groups. Buses will be available at a nominal fee for 
those desiring them. It is hoped that in the infor- 
mality of the tour the junior members of the various 
groups may get acquainted with each other. 
The Junior Historians will also be welcome at all 
meetings of the senior Association, either Friday or 


Saturday afternoons. 


Because of illness in his family Dr. L. F. Sheffy was unable to 
attend the meeting; his paper was presented, however, by Miss 
Ima Barlow, also a member of the faculty of West Texas State 
Teachers College. Wayne Gard of Dallas presided at the luncheon 


on Saturday noon in place of J. 


Evetts Haley, who was kept from 


the meeting by business affairs as was Chris Emmett, who was 
to have presented a paper on Saturday afternoon. 

The following persons contributed to the book auction, which 
this year grossed $847.50. If any contributor’s name has been 


omitted, please notify the office. 


Mr. J. W. Saxon 

Dr. Claude Elliott 

Miss Virgie Sanders 

Mr. William Willis 

Mrs. Alice Gray Upchurch 
Tyrrell Public Library 
Mr. L. W. Kemp 

Mr. Carl Hertzog 

Dr. Walter Prescott Webb 
Mrs. Sarah Chokla Gross 
Mr. Dan Ferguson 

Mr. J. E. Pirie 

Mr. W. A. Philpott, Jr. 
Mr. Chris Emmett 

Mr. Gene Hollon 

Mr. Colby D. Hall 

Mr. Malcolm D. McLean 
Mr. Eugene Worley 


Mr. Charles Heartman 
Mrs. Nancy ‘Taylor 

Mr. E. W. Winkler 

Dr. P. I. Nixon 

Mr. Eugene Wallace 
Mr. M. W. Rogers 

Mr. Frank Caldwell 

Mr. Walace Hawkins 
Mr. Thomas W. Streeter 
Mrs. C. E. Mead 

Mr. Fred R. Cotten 
Rabbi Henry Cohen 
University of Texas Library 
Miss Frances Donecker 
Mr. Hobart Huson 

Mr. Paul Adams 


Rosengren’s Book Store 
Mr. Herbert Fletcher 
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Mr. Matt Weeks Miss Tommye Jean Noble 
Mr. Randall Briscoe Mrs. Starkey Duncan 
Dr. Henry R. Maresh Mr. J. R. Williams 


Dr. Rex Strickland 

Dr. R. L. Biesele 

Judge Ralph W. Yarborough 
Miss Josephine Weibling 
Mr. Ben B. Hunt 


Mr. Roger N. Conger 
Mr. Worth S. Ray 
Mrs. J. F. Lentz 

Dr. James Taylor 
Mr. George P. Isbell 


Mr. C. L. Patterson Mr. Trueman O’Quinn 
Dr. H. Bailey Carroll Mrs. Harbert Davenport 
Dr. E. T. Miller Brownsville Historical Society 


Dr. Ohland Morton 

To all of the contributors the Association extends its sincerest 
appreciation. Special thanks are also due to the auctioneers Wil- 
ber Timmons, Robert Amsler, and James McLendon, who worked 
under the able direction of George P. Isbell. 

This year the auction procedure was suggested by Earl Vandale. 
High Sheriff George P. Isbell announced at the opening that the 
‘“Vandale system” would be followed and that items would be 
presented in numerical order. More books were sold than ever 
before and the total income was the second best ever achieved. 

Wayne Gard described the auction for this year in the Dallas 


News for May 12, as follows: 
BIDDING RUNS HIGH AT TEXANA AUCTION 
By Wayne Garp 


Anyone who doubts the public thirst for Texas lore needs only to 
look in on one of the yearly auctions of Texas books and pamphlets 
in Austin. For these sales collectors and dealers gather from every 
corner of the state and sometimes from places as far off as Kansas 
City. Every one of the hundreds of published items is donated. The 
receipts go entirely to the Texas State Historical Association, which 
conducts the auctions. 

Down on the front row are many of the dealers and veteran col- 
lectors. Each carefully scans his mimeographed list of hundreds of 
items. In especially strong demand are books on early Texas and 
those on the cattle industry. The scarcer items bring spirited bidding. 
Sometimes, in the excitement, a collector bids against his own wife 
or a dealer against a stooge he has planted elsewhere in the room. 

Verse and fiction get scant attention. This year many of the books 
of poems went in lots of six volumes, all different, for a dollar. Such 
recent novels as Robert Rylee’s ‘““The Ring and the Cross” and Don- 
ald Joseph’s “‘October’s Child” were sold at the bargain price of 50c 
each. The big scramble is for bits of Texas history. 
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The first auction in this series was held in the spring of 1939. Gov. 
James V. Allred started the list by donating a law book published in 
1556. That year’s books brought a total of $331.55. One item, “The 
History of the XIT Ranch,” by J. Evetts Haley, sold for $18. 

Latest prices for this scarce Haley work illustrate the interest not 
only in it but in Texana in general. The book on the XIT Ranch 
brought $21 in 1940, $22 in 1942 and $52.50 in 1947. Since then some 
dealers have listed it as high as $75 for a good copy. Most collectors 
realize that it doesn’t pay to pass up an item like this in the hope 
that it can be obtained cheaper later. Occasionally, though, some 
book is auctioned at a price higher than that currently asked by 
dealers. 

The second auction, in 1940, brought in $927.54, nearly three times 
as much revenue as the first. It also set a record for the highest price 
paid for a single item. This was an almost unknown book, in Span- 
ish, published at Brazoria in 1833. This copy was from the personal 
library of Stephen F. Austin and bore his signature. After lively bid- 
ding it brought $300. 

This year’s bidding showed continued strong interest in Texas coun- 
ty histories. Not only full-length books on the counties but small 
pamphlets on their origins brought strong competition and prices of 
several dollars each. Recent books on Floyd and Nacogdoches Coun- 
ties sold at $4 each. A paper-bound history of Collingsworth County, 
published in 1925, brought $8. 

Another noticeable trend was the growing Texas appreciation for 
attractive book design, illustration and printing. The auction in- 
cluded many of the books printed by an outstanding Texas craftsman, 
Carl Hertzog of El Paso. Though most of these came out in recent 
years, nearly all of them sold at high premiums. Some brought several 
times the original publication price. 

This interest in what Hertzog is doing on a small scale in El Paso 
evoked several comments on the Texas need for a regional press that 
can issue full-size Texas books in large editions and distinguished 
format. The success achieved by the University of Oklahoma Press 
in this field indicates an opportunity that is being missed by a state 
that has several times as many authors and readers. 


Several collector’s items of exceptional rarity changed hands at 
bargain prices at this year’s auction. A hand-colored map of the Gulf 
region, made about 200 years ago, went at $10. The late Alex Dienst’s 
“History of the Texas Navy,” one of a limited edition of thirty-seven 
copies, was obtained for $25. A rare book, “Visit to Texas,” published 
in New York in 1834, sold for $40. 

The second-highest item this year was a small g-volume work writ- 
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ten in German. It was Julius Froebel’s “Aus America,” published in 
Leipzig in 1857 and containing a chapter on the author’s journey to 
and through ‘Iexas. It went to a New Braunfels bookman, bearded 
Charles M. Heartman, for $47.50. 

The highest item, like “Aus America” and “Visit to Texas,” was 
contributed by a New York banker and collector, Thomas W. Streeter. 
It was not a book but a small broadside issued in Galveston in 1860 
by Guy M. Bryan, secretary of that city’s committee of safety. It was 
a forerunner of Texas secession. Only two other copies are known to 
exist. Frank Caldwell, sagacious Austin collector, topped the $70 bid 
of George P. Isbell of San Antonio to get it for $75. 


Snappy auctioneering by young history instructors of the Univer- 
sity of Texas kept the sale going at a rapid pace. This year’s gross 
receipts, about $850, would have been much larger if time had al- 
lowed the offering of all items on the list. Having to give up the 
room for another purpose forced the shelving of many books for 
another year. 

On the way out the successful bidders picked up their books and 
signed their checks. One of the tallest stacks was that of Earl Vandale 
of Amarillo, who recently retired as attorney for a major oil company 
and who, on the day after the auction, was elected president of the 
association. Vandale’s recent sale of a Texana collection to the Uni- 
versity of Texas for $100,000 apparently had not dampened his inter- 
est in buying. 

Dan Ferguson of Dallas, Fred R. Cotten of Weatherford and more 
than a score of others proudly carried away their acquisitions. Most 
of them had been bought at bargain prices. Virtually all were items 
that are hard to find at any figure. Most publishers, it seems, have 
been underestimating the demand for books about Texas. The Austin 
auction helps to get such items into the hands of those who will 
appreciate and use them. 


Officers elected for the year of 1949-1950 are as follows: 


President: Earl Vandale 
Vice-presidents: Herbert Gambrell, George A. Hill, Jr., Claude 
Elliott, Paul Adams 
Executive Council: (Fellows) Ralph Steen (1952) 
(Members) Leslie Waggener (1953) 
Fred R. Cotten (1954) 
Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer: Mrs. Coral H. Tullis 


The retiring president, Dr. P. I. Nixon, distinguished medical 
historian of Texas, asked that he not be considered again for 
re-election and the executive council then placed in nomination 
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the name of Earl Vandale who was elected without opposition. 
Mr. Vandale has had long service on the council as a vice-presi- 
dent of the Association and is thoroughly familiar with the affairs 
of the Association. 

In the process of gathering ‘over half a lifetime’’ one of the 
greatest collections of Texana Mr. Vandale has explored every 
nook and cranny of Texas history. His wide business experiences 
qualify him to take a splendid part in the financial decisions of 
the Association which are just ahead. 

Herbert Gambrell and Claude Elliott of the vice-presidents 
are schoolmen while George A. Hill, Jr., and Paul Adams are 
businessmen. Adams was advanced from the council to his new 
position. 

Ralph Steen, re-elected as a fellows’ representative, is a Texas 
history textbook writer and professor of history at Texas Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College. 

Fred R. Cotten, new councilman, is a Texana collector and a 
resident of Weatherford. Leslie Waggener has served for five 
years as chairman of the Ways and Means committee and in a 
very real sense has been a financial ‘“‘godfather” to the Associa- 
tion. His new council services are assumed in addition to his 
Ways and Means work. 

Mrs. ‘Tullis’s fine services continue, as through the years, essen- 
tial to the welfare of the Association. 

Probably the most important item considered by the council 
this year was the question of the annual membership dues. In 
1897 the dues were fixed at $2 but were raised to $3 by council 
action in 1920. Just as land costs, medical services, and myriad 
other things of daily life have advanced in price, so have the 
costs of printing the Quarterly and rendering other essential 
Association services. Also an ever-increasing amount of research 
in Texas history goes on and is reflected in a Quarterly-copy file 
which is full to overflowing. Article by article the council had 
recounted the manuscripts awaiting publication and it became 
obvious that at present rates of publication the Quarterly could 
be filled for the next two years without one additional contribu- 
tion. The final decision was that the annual membership dues 
be raised to $5, beginning on July 1. 
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As in 1920 the officers of the Association are hopeful that the 
entire membership will respond in a hearty, understanding, and 
cooperative manner such as was done nearly three decades ago. 
The inescapable facts are that costs, services, and the amount of 
publishable articles have increased tremendously in the inter- 
vening years. 

Perhaps one further explanation should be made. Mr. Leslie 
Waggener as chairman of the Ways and Means committee, has 
been quite successful in the past few years in raising money for 
the Publications Fund—in fact, has raised nearly eighty thousand 
dollars. This account, however, is in the nature of a trust or 
endowment fund and by the terms under which it was collected 
can never be used for current expenses of printing the Quarterly. 
Instead bound up in the publication fund is an obligation to 
generations of Texans yet unborn that book publication income 
will be returned to the fund so that it revolves and with care 
and attention becomes perpetual. 

Perhaps another landmark may have been reached by the coun- 
cil’s authorizing the establishment of a series in County and Local 
History. Such publication will supplement the Quarterly in a 
most helpful manner and will expand the Association’s program 
for the preservation and publication of the historic past of Texas. 
Other announcements will follow but perhaps the first separate 
publication in the new series may be Lillian Schiller St. Romain’s 
“History of the Western Portion of Falls County, Texas.” 

The auditor’s comments and an abridgment of the Treasurer’s 
report follow. The complete report was checked by the council 
and approved. 

April 4, 1949 
To THE ExEcuTIVE COUNCIL 
Texas STATE HIsTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
AusTIN, ‘TEXAS 
GENTLEMEN: 

I have made an examination of the accounts of the Texas State 
Historical Association for the year ended March 1, 1949, and submit 
herewith my report consisting of comments and the described ex- 
hibits as listed in the table of contents. My examination was directed 
primarily to the verification of the financial condition of the asso- 
ciation as of March 1, 1949. In connection therewith, I examined or 
tested the accounting records and supporting evidence in a manner 
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and to the extent I deemed appropriate. Other needed information 
was obtained from the officers of the association. My examination 
was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards 
and included all procedures which I considered necessary in the 
circumstances. 

In my opinion, based upon my examination and subject to the 
comments of this report, the accompanying balance sheet and related 
statements of operations present fairly the position of the Texas State 
Historical Association as of March 1, 1949, and results of its opera- 
tions for the fiscal year then ended, in conformity with generally 
accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with 
that of the preceding year. 


BALANCE SHEET COMMENTS 

Cash—$24,376.30 

The cash balances per books were reconciled with the cash balances 
as reported by the banks for all funds as of March 1, 1949. In addi- 
tion, the total receipts per books were reconciled with the total de- 
posits per bank and the total disbursements per books were recon- 
ciled with the total checks clearing the banks for all funds for the 
year ended March 1, 1949. The detail comparative cash position as 
of March 1 of this year and last year is set forth below: 


March 1 Increase 

Fund 1948 1949 or Decrease* 
General $ 6,838.90 $ 6,356.10 $ 482.80* 
Manabook Expense Fund)... 1,864.62 2,853.32 988.70 
$16,610.39 $24,376.30 $7,765.91 


The details supporting the March 1, 1949 balances are shown in 
the several statements of Receipts and Disbursements (Exhibits 4 
through 11). 


Recetvables—$472.50 
The receivables, classified by source of revenue, are detailed in 
Exhibit 13. They are divided into the following two groups: 


It is believed that the majority of the receivables are collectible. In 
view of the type of receivables involved, it is not practical that they 
be circularized. 
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Investments—$74,935.50 
A detailed analysis of the investments in U. S. Savings Bonds is 


presented in Exhibit 12. There were no bond purchases made during 
the current year. The change in the investment account is due to 
the interest accrued and earned in the current year. 


Balance March 1, 1948..... 
Interest accrued this year............. 758.00 
Balance Maren 4, $74,935-50 


The bonds are valued at the current redemption value (cost of bonds 
plus accrued interest). The investments were verified by direct exam- 
ination of the securities in the vault of the Austin National Bank. 

The ownership of the bond investments is shown below at cost 
and at current redemption value: 


Current 
Fund Cost Value Redemption Value 
Find ....... 60,200.00 60,812.50 


Inventory of Books 
The inventory of books available for sale includes the following 


major items: 


Number of 
Title Copies 
El Sal Det Rey........ 142 
Judge Robert McAlpine Williamson: 
Texas’. Three Willie . 
Teran and Texas....... 


The accounting for sales of books is on a cash basis and revenues 
are recognized when the books are sold. The selling price per copy 
will vary from $3.50 to $5.00 depending on the channel of distribution. 

The inventory of books is carried as a memorandum with no dollar 
valuation. The effective date of the count was March 31, 1949. In 
view of the basis of accounting, it was not considered necessary to 
reconcile this count back to March 1, 1949. 


Liabilities—$122.00 
The liabilities, classified by type of expenditure, are set out in 
Exhibit 14. They consist of two types: 


Accounts Payable .... ....§ 30.00 
Accrued Payroll Withholding Taxes... W200 


The accounts payable as of March 1, 1949 were paid in full during 
the month of March. The withholding taxes represent the January 
and February income taxes withheld from wages paid in those two 
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months. This amount will be paid to the Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue in April, 1949. 
Net Worth—$99,662.30 

The Net Worth of the association is detailed in Exhibit 2 and is 
summarized below: 


Additions 
Excess of Receipts over Disbursements. ..... 7,765.91 
Interest’ earned on 758.00 


COMMENTS ON OPERATIONS 
The Receipts and Disbursements for all funds are shown in Exhibit 
4 and are summarized in comparison with the preceding year as 
follows: 


Marchi to March1 Increase 
All Funds 1947-1948 1948-1949 Decrease* 
Openine Balances) $18,755.81 $16,610.39 $ 2,145.42 
$71,367.71 $45,446.88 $25,920.83 
Raging Balances: $16,610.39 $24,376.30 $ 7,765.91* 


The General Fund Receipts and Disbursements are detailed in 
Exhibit 5 on a comparative basis with the previous year. It should 
be pointed out that the decline in revenue receipts from sales of books 
as shown in this statement is due to the fact that during the current 
year the majority of book sales were from the sales of books financed 
from the Publications Fund and therefore such receipts are shown in 
that fund. 

The cash basis of accounting is followed in which receipts are 
considered revenue when collected in cash and expenditures are 
recognized when disbursed in cash. Neither the receivables nor the 
payables are reflected in the operating statements. This procedure is 
consistent with that followed in preceding years and is considered 
adequate under the circumstances. 

The receipts and disbursments by funds are presented in the fol- 


lowing exhibits: 
Exhibit Number 


Handbook Expense Fund ....... eee 
Particular Purpose Fund .........:+.. 10 


» 
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Trust AND AGENCY FuNps ADMINISTERED BY THE 
Texas STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The association is charged with the administration of certain funds 
created to finance designated research projects. These funds do not 
represent assets of the association and are therefore excluded from 
the balance sheet and operating statements of the association. They 
are presented separately in Exhibits 15 and 16. 

The receipts of these agency funds consist entirely of special gifts 
for research. The disbursements were properly made for research 
grants and expenses. The equities in each fund consist of unexpended 
cash balances. These balances were reconciled with the reported bank 
figures and the total receipts and disbursements per books were recon- 
ciled with the total deposits and checks cleared per bank. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


The accounting records are maintained on a single entry cash 
receipts and disbursements basis. The administrative organization 
has an inherent limitation as regards internal control inasmuch as 
the responsibility of handling all cash transactions as well as all book 
work is vested in one person. Subject to the above stated qualifica- 
tions, in my opinion, the records have been kept in a satisfactory 
manner. 

I take this opportunity to express my appreciation to Mrs. Coral 
Tullis and to Dr. H. Bailey Carroll for their cooperation and assistance 
during this engagement. 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) : FRANK D. GRAYDON 
Frank D. Graydon 

Certified Public Accountant 


Exhibit 1 
Texas State Historical Association Balance Sheet, March 1, 1949 
ASSETS 
Cash Funds: 
Receivables: 
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Investments: 
U. S. Savings Bonds (Series F) 
U. S. Savings Bonds (Series B) 
(Including Matured Interest Coupons)................. 1,062.50 
Equity by Fund: 
Total Investments ................... $74,935.50 74.935-50 
EQUITIES 
Liabilities: 
Accruea: Withholding: Taxes! Payable. 92.00 
Net Worth: 
$99,784-30 
Exhibit 2 
Analysis of Net Worth, Year Ending March 1, 1949 
Balance ‘per Audit Report—March’ 2, $90,880.88 
Excess of Receipts over Disbursements: 
Exess of Receipts over Disbursements (Exhibit 4)............... 7,765.91 
Increase in Investments: 
Increase in Receivables: 
Decrease in Liabilities: 


Exhibit 3 
Comparative Balance Sheets As of March 1, 1948 and March 1, 1949 
ASSETS 
Increase or 
1948 1949 Decrease* 


Cash Funds: 
$ 6,838.90 $ 6,356.10 $ 482.80° 


= 
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Handbook Expense Fund .........5...0.0++: 1,864.62 2,853.32 988.70 
Particular Purpose Fund 324-72 
Receivables: 
Anoounts $ 251.75 $ 20250 $ 49.25* 
$ 401.75 $ 472.50 $ 70.75, 
Investments: 
U. S. Savings Bonds, Series F................ $73,140.00 $73,873.00 $ 733.00 
U.S: Savings Bonds, Series B................ 1,037.50 1,062.50 25.00 
EQUITIES 
Liabilities: 
Accrued Withholding Taxes... 53-30 92.00 38.70 
$ 308.76 $ 122.00 $ 186.76* 


Exhibit 4 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements (Comparative) —All Funds 


Year Ending March 1, 1948 and March 1, 1949 
Increase 


1947-1948 1948-1949 or Decrease* 


Beginning Balances: 


3,225.00 2,625.00 600.00* 
Mandbook Expense Fund 60.12 1,864.62 1,804.50 
Receipts: 
Handbook Expense Fund ................... 4,500.00 4,910.00 410.00 
Disbursements: 
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Handbook Expense Fund 2,695-50 3,921.30 1,225.80 
Ending Balances: 
General Fund ..... $ 6,838.90 $ 6,356.10 $ 482.80* 
Rockefeller Fund ... 2,625.00 1,725.00 g00.00 
Publications Fund ..... 4494-34 12,653.48 8,159-14 
Haandbook Expense Fund 1,864.62 2,853.32 988.70 
Exhibit 5 
Statements of Receipts and Disbursements (Comparative) —General Fund 
Years Ending March 1, 1948 and March 3, 1949 
Increase or 
1947-1948 1948-1949 Decrease* 
Receipts: 
Revenue Receipts: 
Reprints and Quarterlies. 1,315.40 1,215.15 100.25, * 
Book AUCHON 809.50 556.00 253-50* 
Advertising ......... 808.75 1,055-78 247.03 


Total Revenue Receipts. ... 
Non-Revenue Receipts: 
Gancetled Checks .. 
Transfer From Rockefeller Fund 
Transfer From Humble Fund... 


.. $12,209.52 $ 8,356.33 


$ 3,853.19* 


Collection for Publication Fund... . 


Total Non-Revenue Receipts 
Expenditures: 
Printing of Quarterlies........... 
Binding of Quarterlies........... 
Printing of Junior Historian...... 
Salaries and Clerical Assistance. .. 
Stationery and Office Supplies... . 
Lettering and Engraving......... 
Prizes for Junior Historian. 
Returned Checks and Charges 
Expenses of Meetings...... 
Petty Cash Expenses..... 
Telephone and Telegraph ........ 


375-00 390.00 15.00 
500.00* 

1,000.00* 

321.00 321.00 

$ 1,892.27 $ 711.00 $ 1,181.27* 
$14,101.79 $ 9,067.33 $ 5,034.46* 

$ 4544-72 $ 5,993.96 $ 1.449-24 

94.10 129.65 35-55 

200.00 364.00 164.00 

1,193.25 1,700.06 506.80 
734-80 344-40 390.40" 
79-93 102.75 22.82 
83.10 68.13 14.97* 
76.78 104.71 27.93 
341.25 387.50 46.25 
30.60 1.15 29.45* 
379-70 95-75 283.95* 
75.00 48.95 26.05* 
190.19 135-14 55-95 
8.87 24.78 15-91 
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Purchase of Books........... 
Expense of Index............ 


Refunds 


Transfer to Publication Fund 
Transfer to Humble Fund (Advance) ........ 


Total: Expenditures .......... ...... $12,778.64 $9,550.13 $ 3,228.51° 


314.02 45-52 268.50* 

2.70 3-68 .98 

500.00* 


Excess of Receipts over Expenditures... ..$ 1,323.15 
Excess of Expenditures over Receipts..................... $ 482.80 
Exhibit 16 
Trust and Agency Funds 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
Fiscal Period Ended March 1, 1949 
Disbursements 
Balance Receipts (Research Grants Balance 
March 1, 1948 (Donations) and Expense) March 1, 1949 
Funds: 
Post. .........§ $ $ 50.00 $ 2,853.50 
Humble 8,900.00 10,984.07 11,780.51 8,103.56 
Schreiner 500.00 : 500.00 
Total $12,303.50 $10,984.07 $11,830.51 $11,457.06 


According to the register, members and guests present at the 


1949 Meeting were: 


Dr. and Mrs. P. I. Nixon 
Mr. Charles F. Heartman 
Mr. Wayne Gard 

Mr. and Mrs. Miller Harwood 
Mr. J. A. R. Moseley 

Mr. Dan Ferguson 

Mr. C. C. Jettries 

Mrs. Howell Ward 

Mr. Billy B. Lightfoot 
Mr. A. L. Burford 

Mr. Clyde O'Neal 

Mr. Fred R. Cotten 

Mr. A. L. Bradford 

Mrs. Unice C. Barlow 
Miss Julia Grothans 

Miss Jane Y. McCallum 
Mr. J. N. Campbell 

Mr. Ohland Morton 

Mrs. Abigail Curlee Holbrook 
Miss Midge Langendorff 
Mr. Ray Holden 

Miss Helen Hunnicutt 
Miss Alice Lee 

Mrs. H. F. Young 

Mrs. Hamilton Magruder 
Mr. Oscar R. Bertram 
Mr. Arnie Shelton 


Rear Admiral W. L. Mann 
Mr. Louis Lenz 

Miss Adina de Zavala 
Mr. J. C. Wright 

Mr. C. A. Bridges 

Mr. L. W. Newton 

Mr. Dade Sparks 

Mr. J. W. Saxon 

Miss Edna Palm 

Miss Virginia D. Summers 
Mr. L. J. Cox 

Miss Margaret Bierschwale 
Mr. Robert C. Cotner 
Mrs. Gerald W. McKenna 
Mr. A. L. Weinberger 
Mrs. Sawnie R. Aldredge 
Mrs. Sawnie Aldredge, Jr. 
Mr. Sawnie Aldredge, Jr. 
Miss Adel C. Speiser 

Mr. Cyrus Tilloson 

Miss Vernie Newman 

Mrs. Roy Hollar 

Miss Ann Lear 

Miss Betty J. Goss 

Miss Barbara Venon 

Mr. Ernest Wallace 

Miss Violet Shipp 
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Miss Eula Haskew 

Miss Estelle F. Smith 
Mr. K. D. Tidwell 

Col. M. L. Crimmins 
Col. H. M. Henderson 
Mrs. Minnie B. Cameron 
Mrs. Nancy Taylor 

Mrs. Herbert Fletcher 
Mr. R. R. Beane 

Mr. Deed L. Vest 

Mr: J. W. Petty; Jr. 

Mr. Herbert Fletcher 
Mr. Frank Caldwell 

Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Pirie 
Mr. A. W. Barefield 
Mrs. Paul H. Goldmann 
Mrs. Callie M. Freeman 
Mrs. Malcolm D. McLean 
Mrs. A. L. Bradford 

Mr. R. Niles Graham 
Mr. George P. Isbell 

Mr. William R. Hogan 
Mr. Frank E. Vandiver 
Mr. Rupert N. Richardson 
Mr. Ernest C. Shearer 
Mr. John O. Hickman 


Mr. and Mrs. Harbert Davenport 


Mrs. J. Bruce Duncan 


Miss Ella K. Daggett Stumpf 


Mr. J. L. Waller 

Miss Helen Bradberry 
Miss Jeanette Garber 
Mr. Jimmie Braswell 
Mr. Roger Gary, Jr. 

Mr. Malcolm D. McLean 
Mr. N. C. Belk 

Mrs. N. C. Belk 

Mr. Martin A. Row 

Mr. Dorman Winfrey 


Miss Norma Louise Barnett 


Mr. Ted V. Brown 


Mr. Jo Young 

Mr. Seymour V. Connor 
Mr. Barnes F. Lathrop 
Mr. Harry Benge Crozier 
Mr. W. H. Kittrell 

Mr. Joe Naylor 

Mrs. Joe Naylor 

Mrs. Harbert Davenport 
Miss Jane Odon 

Miss Ada Mary Maddox 
Mr. E. C. Barnsdale 

Mr. A. B. Nelson 

Mrs. Mary Katherine Dickson 
Mrs. J. M. Nance 

Mr. J. M. Nance 

Miss Mary Lee Nance 
Mr. C. T. Neu 

Mrs. Starkey Duncan 

Col. and Mrs. James T. Padgitt 
Mrs. Gertrude Blake Rich 
Mr. D. M. Vigness 

Mrs. C. Stanley Banks 
Mr. C. Stanley Banks 
Mrs. Winifred Kupper 
Mr. James A. Tinsley 
Mr. R. W. Steen 

Miss Tina Freeman 

Mr. Thomas F. Price 
Mrs. Thomas F. Price 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. McLendon 
Mr. Jack N. Gunn 

Mr. William C. Pool 
Miss Betty Brooke Eakle 
Mr. Herbert Gambrell 
Mrs. Virginia Gambrell 
Mr. J. D. Bragg 

Mr. J. Horace Bass 

Mr. J. S. Scaief 

Mr. R. Earl McClendon 
Mrs. B. P. Atkinson 
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Notes and Documents 


A Letter From Lamar County in 1844 
Contributed by J. E. PIRIE 


HE following letter was sent by R. K. Clark, a lawyer and 

a recent arrival in Paris, Lamar County, Texas, to his 

sister and brother-in-law who were residing temporarily 
in Illinois after a move from Shelbyville, Tennessee. Clark’s de- 
scription of the Republic was sufficiently attractive to lead the 
Stephens family to ‘Texas.* 


Mrs. HARRIET STEPHENS 

Greenville 

Bond County 

Illinois 

US 
Paris Lamar County Texas 
Nov 17th 44 

Dear Brother and Sister 

I received your highly welcome letter a week or two since. I have 
been from home attending court which has prevented me from an- 
swering it earlier. Your letters afford me as much pleasure as mine 
can possibly render you so I hope you will not neglect to write very 
frequently. I am still in excellent health and fine spirits. my _pros- 
pects flattering. Simpson Morgan is still with me a truer and better 
friend never lived. He is also still doing well. 

There is not now a case of sickness in my knowledge and there 
has been but few the past season. I am afraid to take the past summer 
as a criterion of the general health of the country if it were so this 
is healthy beyond any country I have been in. But I can say this. I 
believe it healthy for the latitude of course not so healthy as Middle 
Tennessee but perhaps as healthy as Missouri or Illinois. The immi- 
grants from those states say equally as much so. Land is cheaper here 
than anywhere else at this time. I consider the greatest advantages 
in moving to this country but if we should be joined to the U States 
it will make land instantly as dear as in any of the western States. 
Society is bad here at present in most places and there are a great 
many mean people here but I do not consider this a material objec- 
tion to the county as it is so in all new countrys and time will cure 
the evil. I have met with many as high toned high souled honorable 


*The original letter is now in the possession of J. E. Pirie, 1707 West 42nd St., 
Austin, Texas. 
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men here as can be found anywhere. The land and resources of this 
country will certainly make a good population in a few years. Money 
is scarcer here in this country than I ever saw it in Tennessee. 

A great deal of emigration is now flowing into this country. Some 
five hundred families have moved into this country, they will make 
money plentus but provisions have become very scarce. indeed it will 
be almost impossible to get corn however flower and all kinds of 
provisions can be bought up the river. My boarding which is good 
for the country costs me eleven dollars a month. 

The prices for tailoring are as follows for a dress cloth coat or over 
coat $12.00 Janes coat $6.00 a vest $2.50 a pair of pants $2.50 &c &c 
in proportion. You can get plenty of work here at the above prices 
for which it will be almost impossible to get money but you can get 
trade or provisions. Houserent would not be dear boarding as cheap 
as in Tennessee. Money is worth more in Texas than anywhere in the 
U States. Capital be it much or little could be better invested would 
yield more profit, everyone coming to Texas would do much better 
to bring some money with them. It is true they can and a great many 
of the immigrants get along without it but the want of money is felt 
more here than any place I have ever been. In my former letters I 
have described the face of the country, the scarcity of water &c. The 
above is fair and candid description of the country as I can give you 
& of the prices &c. If you should think of coming to Texas let me 
know so that I may make arrangements for you by getting a house 
and anything else I can do for you I will do willingly. I would not 
on any account deceive you with regard to the country or prospects. 
I would like much for you to come but do just what you think best. 
I have high hopes that you and Sister will do well anywhere. 

The presidential election is now over but I have heard nothing 
from it. I feel a deep interest in Polks election. [Torn] wrote me 
Illinois or the place where you live is so sickly I cannot think it so 
sickly L [torn] as you represent. Were I sick I would prefer middle 
‘Tenn to any other place but my intention is to make a fortune before 
I leave [torn] perhaps the grave will close over me before I [torn] 
accomplish it. I shall use every exertion consist [torn] with my deep 
fixed principles of right to succeed. 

My ambition is to be a useful wise and happy man. Be sure to 
write me soon about your letters to Fort Lawson. Cotton is very low 
barely worth picking out. A great many emigrants here from Illinois. 
Most of their wagons have on them Polk & Dallas & Texas & Oregon. 
I have received no letters lately from home I am uneasy to hear. You 
write me of your little Mary Elizabeth and give it my love and accept 
my wishes for your happiness and prosperity now and forever. Write 


immediately Affectionately 


R K 
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Che Journey of a Jacket 


An Incident of the Texas Frontier in 1735 


MALCOLM D. McLEAN 


Oo soap” is just a figure of speech in Texas today, 
ese but two centuries ago on the Texas frontier it was 

a serious matter when the settlers discovered that 
their supply had been exhausted. Soap was part of the daily 
ration in the royal presidio of San Antonio de Béxar, and the 
absence of that article was sufficient grounds for official action. 
This fact was vividly illustrated by an incident which occurred 
during the early summer of 1735.7 

Don Joseph de Vrrutia, captain of the presidio, had ordered 
several loads of soap from Saltillo, his base of supplies far away 
across the dusty desert and over the purple mountains in north- 
ern Mexico, but the creeping, creaking carretas had not yet re- 
turned. Meanwhile it would be necessary to find a source nearer 
at hand. 

There was another presidio or military post down at La Bahia 
near the Gulf Coast. Captain Costales, the commanding officer 
there, would no doubt lend him enough soap to supply his sol- 
diers until the new shipment arrived. Because of the infirmities 
of age Captain Vrrutia himself seldom ventured out of his house, 
but his son, Joseph Miguel, could be assigned to make the trip. 

Joseph Miguel was delighted. He immediately went to Juan 
Banul, a Flemish blacksmith, to borrow some pack harness to 
use on the trip. While in the shop he also took a fancy to Banul’s 
leather jacket and borrowed it likewise to protect himself from 
the raw weather while on the journey. It is this jacket, rather 
than the soap, which is the primary concern during the rest of 
this story, for the journey which it made and the manner in 
which it changed hands is a good concrete illustration of how 
business was transacted on the Texas frontier. 


1This story is taken from official records on file in the Bexar Archives of the 
University of Texas Library, expediente of June 10, 1735. A translation of the 
complete expediente is available in the Bexar Archives Translations, Volume VII, 
pp. 83-116. Typescript copies are on file in the University of Texas Archives and 
in the Bexar County Courthouse. 
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In those days it was customary for the captains of the presidios 
to operate a general store of their own in connection with the 
military establishment, and to sell the soldiers merchandise on 
credit against their annual wages. Because of the sparsely-settled 
condition of the frontier, these stores frequently enjoyed a virtual 
monopoly upon the trade of the community in which they were 
located. Shipments of new merchandise arrived at rare, widely- 
spaced intervals. Meanwhile, once the supply of a particular com- 
modity had been exhausted, the settlers did without until a new 
shipment arrived. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that when Joseph Miguel reached 
La Bahia he immediately began looking for any scarce items 
which Captain Costales might have in his store that were not 
available in San Antonio. Strangely enough, the choice articles 
two centuries ago were the same ones that are still much in 
demand today. He found two pairs of ladies’ shoes and some 
women’s silk hose that he wanted more than anything else in 
the world, but he had no money, a situation which was not 
unusual, since soldiers were paid only once a year. 

“I haven’t a peso in my pocket,” he remarked ruefully to 
Costales, the storekeeper, “but I’d give my shirt off my back for 
those things.” 

“Your shirt, no,” Costales meditated, “but how about that fine 
leather jacket? Perhaps I could allow you something on it.” His 
questioning eyebrows awaited a reply. 

The jacket, of course, really did not belong to Joseph Miguel, 
but he lost no time in making up his mind: he would trade it 
for something that was his. 

The value of the jacket, as assessed by the canny storekeeper, 
did not quite cover the value of the shoes and hose, but Costales 
gave him credit for it on the bill and charged the rest. Joseph 
Miguel was happy because he had been able to get what he 
wanted without any money changing hands. 

Joseph Miguel borrowed a rawhide-covered case containing 
1,220 three-ounce cakes of soap and soon set out on the return 
trip to San Antonio. In the meantime Captain Costales had given 
the newly-acquired jacket to Francisco Diego de Miranda, one of 
the soldiers in his garrison, and Miranda had decided to accom- 
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pany the soap convoy on its return trip. Naturally he wore his 
new jacket since he was going to the big city. 

No sooner had Miranda reached San Antonio and set out to 
do the town, smartly attired in his new leather jacket, than a 
resolute, muscular stranger blocked his path, pointed an accusing 
finger at the garment, and roared angrily: “That’s my jacket! 
Take it off!” 

It was Banul, the blacksmith. Miranda tried to explain that 
the jacket had been given to him by his commanding officer in 
La Bahia, but Banul was implacable. There were only a few 
soldiers and settlers in San Antonio at that time, and conse- 
quently everybody knew everybody else, what they did, and what 
they wore. It was unquestionably the same jacket that Banul had 
lent to Joseph Miguel. 

Banul went to Joseph Miguel and demanded an explanation, 
only to be put off with vague excuses. Finally Banul took the 
matter to Captain Vrrutia, Joseph’s father, and demanded the 
return of his jacket. 

“You can’t get blood out of a turnip,” the captain observed 
laconically. ‘““The jacket is no longer in our possession. There- 
fore, if you tell me what you think it’s worth, I'll pay you for it.” 

“But I don’t want money. I want my jacket,” Banul insisted. 
“It was specially made to fit me and I like it. Besides,” he added 
slyly, “I may need it to protect me if you order me out on cam- 
paign against the Indians.” 

At last, however, Banul was convinced that the jacket could 
not be recovered; so he agreed to take twenty pesos as compen- 
sation, which was a generous sum in those days—equivalent to 
twenty days pay for an enlisted man, or more than enough to 
buy three horses. 

“Very good,” said Captain Vrrutia as he closed the transaction. 
“That will be in trade, of course. I'll give you credit for that 
amount at my store.” 

Thus the jacket was transferred from Banul to Joseph Miguel, 
from him to Captain Costales, and from the latter to Private 
Miranda, without any money ever changing hands at any point 
during the transaction, demonstrating that merchandise, not 
money, was the principal medium of exchange on the Texas 
frontier two centuries ago. 
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W. G. Freeman’s Report on the Eighth Military 


Department 


Edited by M. L. CRIMMINS 
(Continued) 


Heavy rains delayed my departure for Fort Clark, on the Las 
Moras, till July 29th. By a new road just opened the distance between 
the two posts is reduced to 40 miles—course N.N.E. I was advised to 
take this route but found it quite rough, rather scantily watered, and, 
owing to the recent rains, very heavy, so much so that it required 
three days to accomplish the journey. In dry weather it is probably 
a good road. Much of the country traversed is prairie and the grazing 
is generally good. There are no settlements after leaving Eagle Pass. 


XIII.—Fort Crark— (Inspected August 1, 1853.) 


The post is situated on the west side of the Las Moras River, within 
200 yards of its head spring, and about 6 miles south of the Las Moras 
mountain, which rises to an elevation of some 500 feet above the 
surrounding country. In ascending the Rio Grande from its mouth 
the Las Moras is its first tributary from the American side. It is said 
to be thirty miles long and to flow through lands of the finest quality 
for agricultural purposes. Nothing certainly could exceed the richness 
of the soil in the vicinity of its headwaters. The troops are now in 
tents, but are engaged in constructing quarters (some of which are 
nearly completed). The ground for this purpose was leased from 
S. A. Maverick of San Antonio, July 30, 1852, for twenty years, but 
may be vacated at the pleasure of the government. It extends from 
the head spring some 8 miles down the Las Moras, the breadth vary- 
ing from 114 to 2 miles. The terms are $50 per month, payable quar- 
terly, with the privilege of taking from the tract as much hay, fuel, 
stone, and timber as may be required for the use of the post. All mail 
matter comes through San Antonio, being brought weekly by special 
express. 

I regard Fort Clark as a point of primary importance, being the 
limit of arable land in the direction of El Paso, and from its salient 
position looking both to the Rio Grande and Indian frontiers. It 
ought to have a strong garrison of horse and foot, and it is well fitted 
for a Cavalry station, timber for building stables being convenient, 
and an abundance of excellent grazing in the immediate vicinity. 

Capt. J. H. King,’* 1st Infantry, is the permanent commander of 


78John Haskell King was breveted colonel on September 20, 1863, for gallantry 
at Chickamauga; brigadier general on March 13, 1865, for gajlantry at Ruff Station, 
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the post, which is garrisoned by two companies (C and I) of his 
regiment, but he was temporarily absent on detached service and 
the command devolved on the next senior, 1st Lieut. S. M. Barton.7® 
The troops under arms on the day of inspection, — ist, were: 


Medical Dept. Asst. Surgeon Basil Norris.*° 

Company C. 1st Lt. S. M. Barton, 2d Lt. P. T. Swaine,** of Compy. 
H, temporarily serving with C, and 29 men. 

Company I. 2d Lt. E. D. Phillips,*? and 27 men. 

The absent officers were: 

Company C. Capt. J. B. Plummer,** absent sick (date of leaving 
regt. not given, but he has been a long time off duty) 
and ed Lt. S. B. Holabird,** Regte. Quartermaster. 

Company I. Capt. J. H. King, on board of officers at Fort Ewell 
since July g, 1853; and ist Lt. S. Hamilton,®* (Bvt. 
Capt.) A. D. C. [aide-de-ccamp] to the General-in- 
Chief—not served with his compy. since May 7, 1847. 

The troops appeared in the undress clothing of the old pattern, 
the new uniform not having yet arrived. The clothing of the men, 
though generally much worn, was neat; their arms (Harper’s Ferry 
percussion muskets) were in fair condition; their instruction, only 


Georgia; and major general on March 13, 1865, for gallantry and meritorious 
service in the field. He became major general of Volunteers on May 31, 1865, for 
gallant and meritorious service during the war. Heitman, Historical Register of 
the United States Army, I, 599. 

79Lieutenant Seth Maxwell Barton graduated from the Military Academy in 1849. 
He resigned from the United States Army on June 11, 1861, and served as a 
brigadier general in the Confederate States Army from 1861 to 1865. Ibid., 197. 

80Basil Norris was breveted lieutenant colonel on March 13, 1865, for meritorious 
service, and was promoted to colonel for diligent discharge of duties during the 
war. He died on November 10, 1895. Jbid., 751. 

81Peter Tyler Swaine graduated from the Military Academy in 1852. He was 
commissioned colonel in the Ninety-ninth Ohio Infantry on September 4, 1862. He 
was breveted major on April 7, 1862, for gallantry at Shiloh, and lieutenant colonel 
on December 31, 1862, for gallantry at Murfreesboro. He became a colonel on March 
13, 1865, for faithful service during the war. /bid., 938. 

82Edwin D. Phillips graduated from the Military Academy in 1852. He was made 
a captain on May 14, 1861. He died on November 26, 1864. Ibid., 789. 

83Joseph Bennett Plummer graduated from the Military Academy in 1841. He 
was made a colonel in the Eleventh Missouri Infantry on September 25, 1861, and 
became a brigadier general in the Volunteers on October 22, 1861. He died on 
August 19, 1862. /bid., 795. 

8#Samuel Beckley Holabird graduated from the Military Academy in 1849. He 
was commissioned lieutenant colonel on July 29, 1866, colonel on January 22, 1881, 
and brigadier general quartermaster general on July 1, 1883. Jbid., 536. 

85Schuyler Hamilton graduated from the Military Academy in 1841. He was 
breveted first lieutenant on September 23, 1846, for gallantry at Monterrey; captain 
on August 13, 1847, for gallantry at Milflores. He resigned from the United States 
Army on March 31, 1855, but returned as a major general of Volunteers on 
November 12, 1862. He resigned again on February 27, 1863. Ibid., 494. 
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moderate. Neither company has more than half its complement and 
the two united on parade hardly formed more than a respectable 
platoon. The men are constantly occupied in mechanical labours to 
the serious detriment of their military instruction, and this remark 
is applicable, in a greater or less degree, to nearly every garrison in 
Texas. The list of extra duty men at Fort Clark usually averages 37. 
Company C has no knapsacks, the old having worn out and been 
condemned and none, as yet, sent to replace them. 
The post and company records were in good order. 


QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. 


The operations of this department, which is under the charge of 
Lt. S. M. Barton, are on a limited scale. There are eight wagons for 
hauling the materials to build the post and to keep it supplied. This 
is insufficient, the depot (Corpus Christi) being 280 miles distant, 
and requiring thirty days, under favourable circumstances, for the 
train to go and return. A guide at $40 per month and a ration is the 
only citizen employed. Corn is purchased at go cents per bushel. It 
could be furnished from Fort Duncan (only 40 miles distant) at 
little over half that rate. For hay, 75 cents per 100 lbs. is paid. Pro- 
posals have been received to supply it at $10.30 per ton. The books, 
and accounts were kept with accuracy and in due form. 


SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT. 


Lt. Barton also acts as Asst. Commissary of Subsistence. There was 
a considerable amount of provisions on hand, stored in rude, jacal 
huts covered with canvas. Much of it, particularly flour, had become 
damaged both by the elements and by weevil. There is a large stone 
building intended as a Subsistence and Quartermaster’s storehouse, 
which is nearly completed, but (as was reported to me by the com- 
manding officer) the work was necessarily stopped after the two com- 
panies had spent five months labour on it, because the Quarter- 
master’s Department would not allow the purchase of shingles to 
cover it, and no substitute for shingles could be procured in the 
vicinity. Less than two hundred dollars would put a roof on this 
building, and from not being closed in it is now falling into decay. 

Fresh beef is supplied by contract at 10 cents per pound, and is 
generally issued four times a week. The cost of the entire ration 
delivered at the post is 17 cents. 


MeEpIcAL DEPARTMENT. 


Asst. Surgeon Basil Norris is the medical officer of the station. The 
sick are in a hospital tent, the medicines and stores in a small tent. 
Wooden cots were used, instead of the excellent iron bedstead gen- 
erally provided. 
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The hospital books show a monthly average of 33 cases of sickness 
for a mean strength of 95 men. For the quarter ending June go, 1853, 
the number of cases treated was gg, of which 43, or nearly half, were 
cases of intermittent fever. This is the prevailing disease and attrib- 
uted to the gradual and continuous decomposition of the vegetable 
matters on the banks of the river and in the vicinity of the Camp. 
It is supposed the effects of this evil will be in a great measure averted 
by the removal of the troops to their quarters, now nearly completed. 
Dr. Norris reports there is no tendency to malignant forms of fever, 
and that all cases yielded readily to the ordinary treatment; and he 
is of opinion that there are no natural causes of disease about or 
near the post which may not be expected to diminish and soon 
disappear. During the five months commencing with March, the high- 
est range of the thermometer was 94° (July) and the lowest 35° 
(March). In the same months 18.39 inches or fain fell—the greatest 
quantity being in June (10.21 inches), and the least (.65) in March. 


From Fort Clark to Fort Inge is 42 miles E. S. E.; the road, general- 
ly, excellent, with a sufficiency of water. The road strikes the Nueces 
g miles from Fort Inge. At the crossing the river was a clear and 
rapid stream, some 60 feet wide and two feet deep, running over a 
rocky bottom. Occasionally it is too deep to be forded, but this high 
stage of water is seldom of long continuance. 


XIV.—Fort Ince-— (Inspected August 4, 1853.) 


This post stands on the left bank of the Leona, a wibutary of the 
Frio, three miles from its source, in latitude 29° g° 30” North, longi- 
tude® gg 48° 30” West. The river is here clear and swift, some 30 feet 
wide, ordinarily, at the ford, and two feet deep. The land belongs 
to David Murphree of Victoria from whom a league has been leased 
for five years, from January 1, 1853, at $50 per month, with the 
privilege of cutting wood and hay. Supplies are received from the 
San Antonio depot, with which, as also with Fort Clark, there is a 
weekly communication by special express. All the buildings at the 
post are temporary and with the exception of the officers quarters 
and the hospital, are in indifferent repair. 

Major G. B. Crittendon,** Mounted Riflemen, was in command 
of Fort Inge, with the Head Quarters, Band, and two companies (D 
and H) of his regiment. The troops were reviewed and inspected 


‘éGeorge Bibb Crittendon graduated from the Military Academy in 1832. He 
was commissioned captain on May 27, 1846, major on March 15, 1848; he was 
cashiered on August 19, 1848, and was reinstated on March 15, 1849. He was 
breveted major on August 20, 1847, for gallantry at Contreras and Churubusco. He 
resigned from the United States Army on June 10, 1861, and served as major 
general in the Confederate States Army from 1861 to 1865. Jbid., 338. 
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August 4th. From some inadvertence not detected till after the draw- 
ing up of this report was commenced, when it was too late to be 
rectified, I omitted to obtain a return of the troops, and hence cannot 
give the number present and absent. The officers on parade were 
Major Crittendon, Commanding, Asst. Surgeon T. M. Getty,’ Bvt. 
Capt. J. [sic] N. Palmer,** ist Lieut. & Adjutant of the Regiment, 1st 
Lt. D. H. Maury, of Compy. B, temporarily comdg. Compy. H, 2d 
Lieut. H. C. Ransom,*® Comdg. Compy. D, and acting Asst. Quarter- 
master and Asst. Commissary of Subsistence, and Bvt. ed. Lt. J. N. 
Bonaparte of Compy. C, temporarily serving with Company D. The 
Captains of both companies (L. Jones®’ and A. J. Lindsay"') were on 
leave. Bvt. Capt. G. McLane, ist Lt. of Compy. H, joined the day I 
left the post (August 5th) relieving Lt. Maury, who proceeded to join 
his company at Fort Ewell. 

The companies wore the new uniform, in which they appeared to 
much advantage. There was a deficiency, to some extent, in both 
companies of pompoms, letters, and cap ornaments. It was reported 
that this was caused in Company D by the wrecking of its clothing 
at Corpus Christi. The arms and accoutrements of the men were 
clean, their horses in good condition, and their instruction quite 
creditable. As a body, the rank and file of the Riflemen appear to be 
a better description of men than is found in either of the other 
regiments in Texas. The Regimental Band was very small and not 
mounted. 


87Thomas Murray Getty was appointed assistant surgeon in the United States 
Army on January 23, 1849. He was breveted lieutenant colonel on March 13, 1865, 
for faithful service during the war. Ibid., 452. 

88Innis Newton Palmer graduated from the Military Academy in 1846, and on 
September 23, 1861, became a brigadier general in the Volunteers. He was breveted 
first lieutenant on August 20, 1847, for gallantry at Contreras and Churubusco; 
captain on September 13, 1847, at Chapultepec; lieutenant colonel on September 
21, 1861, at the Battle of Bull Run. He was made a colonel on March 13, 1865, and 
was breveted brigadier general and then major general for long and meritorious 
service. He died on September 10, 1900. [bid., 767. 

s9Hyatt Clark Ransom graduated from the Military Academy in 1851, and was 
a lieutenant colonel quartermaster from November 10, 1863, to July 3, 1865. He 
was breveted lieutenant colonel on March 13, 1865, for faithful service during the 
war. He died on March 16, 1874. Ibid., 816. 

90Llewellyn Jones graduated from the Military Academy in 1831. He retired from 
the United States Army on November 5, 1861, and was breveted lieutenant colonel 
and colonel on March 13, 1865, for meritorious service during the war. Ibid., 581. 

®1Andrew Jackson Lindsay graduated from the Military Academy in 1841 and 
resigned from the army on May 5, 1861. He was a colonel in the Mississippi 
Cavalry of the Confederate States Army from 1861 to 1865. [bid., 633. 

®2George McLane was breveted first lieutenant on August 20, 1847, for gallantry 
in the battle of Contreras and Churubusco, and was promoted to captain on Sep- 
tember 13, 1847, for gallantry at Chapultepec. He was killed on October 13, 1860, 
in action against Navajo Indians at Black Rock, Navajo County, New Mexico. 
Ibid., 674. 
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The men occupy two buildings constructed of upright poles, 
chinked up, with thatched roofs. ‘These, besides being insufficient, 
are in a wretched state of delapidation. Part of the troops also live 
in tents. 

The Regimental, post, and company records were kept with atten- 
tion and neatness. 

The only post Ordnance is one mountain howitzer. 

QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT— (2d Lt. H. C. Ransom, Acty. Asst. 
Q. Master.) 

The means of transportation consist of four six-mule wagons and 
teams and eight pack mules. The other property on hand is not of 
much value. The building used as a storehouse is in a decayed con- 
dition. Corn can be obtained at the post for 60 cents per bushel, and 
hay is delivered by contract at $8.95 per ton. Not a pound of corn 
or oats was in store. ‘The guide and interpreter at the usual rate ($40 
per month) is the only citizen employed. Lieut. Ransom’s accounts 
appeared correct. 

SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT— (2d Lt. H. C. Ransom, Acty. Asst. 
Comy. Subsistence.) 

There were only ten days provisions on hand, but an additional 
supply was momently expected. The contract price of fresh beef is 
7Y cents per pound. The cost of the ration 19 cents. 

MepicaL DrPpARTMENT— (Asst. Surgeon T. M. Getty.) 

The hospital was in good order and well regulated in every depart- 
ment, and the stores were of the best quality. 

The principal diseases during the past year were intermittent fever 
(85 cases), scurvy (22), and diarrhoea (9). The whole number of 
cases treated was 189. The maximum height of the thermometer dur- 
ing same time was 98°, and the minimum 18°. The greatest average 
temperature for a month was in August, 82° 64, and the least in Jan- 
uary, 49° 98. The quantity of rain which fell during the year was 
36.43 inches—g inches having fallen in June, and 6.82 in July. 


XV.—Camp NEar Fort Ince— (Inspected August 4, 1853.) 


First Lieut. J. N. Ward®* with Company A, 3d. Infantry, was en- 
camped half a mile S. E. of Fort Inge. This company was detailed 
in 1850 as an escort to the Mexican Boundary Commission and has 
remained on that service until recently, when it was relieved by an 
order from the Commander of the 8th Department and directed to 
join the Regimental Head Quarters in New Mexico. Lt. Ward was 
engaged in making the necessary preparations for the march which 
he expected to commence August 1oth and to finish by Sept. 15th. 


®3James Noble Ward graduated from the Military Academy in 1845. He was 
breveted first lieutenant on April 18, 1847, at Cerro Gordo. He died on December 
6, 1858. Ibid., 1001. 
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The Company numbers 75 men, seventeen of whom are at Fort 
Fillmore, New Mexico, the Regimental Head Quarters. ist Lt. Ward 
and Bvt. 2d Lt. R. V. Bonneau” are the only officers on duty with it. 
The absent officers are Capt. A. W. Bowman, not joined since his 
promotion, June 6, 1852, believed to be settling his accounts in Wash- 
ington, and ed Lt. D. C. Green,** on detached service at Washington 
since March 26, 1853. 

The clothing worn was the undress of the old pattern. It was neat 
and, generally, well fitted. The arms and accoutrements were in su- 
perior order. Percussion muskets with “Maynard’s primer” were used, 
and Lt. Ward thinks highly of this arm. Some slight modifications of 
the Manual laid down for the ordinary percussion musket are neces- 
sary for those having the primer lock, and such modifications ought 
to be prescribed. 

Lieut. Ward gives strict attention to the discipline and instruction 
of his command, and the men were better set up than most of the 
foot troops inspected during my tour. 


°4#Richard Vanderhorst Bonneau graduated from the Military Academy in 1852. 
He resigned from the United States Army on March 2, 1861, and served as major 
in the Confederate States Army from 1861 to 1865. I[bid., 230. 

95Andrew W. Bowman graduated from the Military Academy in 1841. He was 
breveted captain on April 18, 1847, at Cerro Gordo, and became a lieutenant 
colonel in the Thirty-first Infantry on June 6, 1867. Ibid., 234. 

*6Duff C. Green graduated from the Military Academy in 1849. He resigned 
from the United States Army on December 31, 1856, and served as quartermaster 
general of Alabama in the Confederate States Army from 1861 to 1865. Ibid., 473. 


(To be continued) 
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N all probability there has never been as much local historical 
activity in Texas as at the present time. A particularly en- 
couraging part of this new activity is that the Tarrant Coun- 

ty Historical Society has been reorganized with Frank D. Kent 
as president. An organizational meeting was held on the night 
of January 18. As director of the Association, I was invited to 
speak on, “The Advisability of Local History Research.” Ap- 
proximately one hundred persons attended the initial meeting, 
and a genuine enthusiasm was in evidence. Led by President 
Kent, a panel of outstanding citizens of Fort Worth will head 
the Tarrant County group. Interest in local history has been 
heightened by the fact that Fort Worth is this year celebrating 
the centenary of its establishment. As an encouragement to the 
consideration of Fort Worth’s early days, President Kent has had 
issued reproductions of a painting of early Fort Worth done by 
Miss Carolyn Usher at the request of Mrs. Carroll Marion Peak, 
wife of Fort Worth’s first physician and the mother of the first 
boy child born in the community. 

The original site of the old fort is now designated by a granite 
and bronze marker located on the northwest corner of Houston 
and Belknap Streets in Fort Worth. 

As a further activity the Tarrant County society announced in 
February the placing of an order for a red granite monument to 
be erected on the courthouse lawn at Fort Worth. The marker is 
to honor the memory of General Edward H. Tarrant for whom 
the county was named in 1849. 

A bronze tablet to be attached to the granite marker is to read: 
TARRANT COUNTY, ORGANIZED IN 1849, NAMED FOR GEN. Epwarp H. 
TARRANT, BORN IN 1796, DIED AT Fort BELKNAP IN 1858. VETERAN OF 
War OF 1812, ACTIVE IN BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS, VETERAN OF TEXAS 
War OF INDEPENDENCE 1836. GENERAL OF TEXAS MILITIA DEFEATING 
INDIANS AT VILLAGE CREEK IN 1841. DONATED BY BUSINESS LEADERS OF 
Fort WorTH, ERECTED BY GEN. Epwarp H. TARRANT CHAPTER AND 


TARRANT County HIsToRICAL SOCIETY UNDER AUSPICES OF THE Na- 
TIONAL Society UNITED STATES DAUGHTERS OF 1812. 
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The following letter is from Judge Edward Crane, a former 
member of the board of regents of the University and a former 
professor of law in the University. The judge now keeps fairly 
closely to the confines of his home at 4005 Gaston Avenue, Dallas, 
but he maintains a continuing interest in Texas history and 
Texas letters. His communication is most worth-while in that 
it may serve as an encouragement to members of the Association 
to lend a hand in a further extension of the advertising section 
of the Quarterly to outstanding Texas institutions. For the finan- 
cial welfare of the Quarterly, the advertising should be about 
doubled in extent. The office will be glad to discuss the matter 
with members or with prospective advertisers. 


In browsing through the January issue of the Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly, the illuminating quality of which warmed and 
comforted me in my well insulated igloo as I viewed from my win- 
dowed, grand-stand seat nature’s recent brief and vivid portrayal of 
the ice age, I was impressed, or rather depressed, by the lean and 
hungry look, verging on emaciation, registered in the unhealthy pal- 
lor of its advertising section. Of course even provincial I can under- 
stand that a magazine should be properly streamlined, but it seems 
to this crass amateur, whose knowledge of the problems of the mag- 
azine business is as limited as that of a hog’s in the realm of theology, 
that the most finicky and exacting couturier in the broad field of 
letters would not insist upon the publication’s submitting to a 
regimen that taboos tissue building vitamins of remunerative adver- 
tising accounts which would be reflected in a skinny, unattractive 
silhouette. 

From the sixteen pages of advertising, which, according to my 
count, are embraced in the last issue of the Quarterly and were taken 
by sixteen individuals and institutions, I have concluded that, with 
the probable exception of six (one of which, by the way, by the 
Steck Company induced me to part with three and one-half simoleons 
for Ralph W. Steen’s excellent brief, up-to-date The Texas Story), 
the payments therefor should be classed as donations from institu- 
tions whose directing heads are members of and interested in the 
welfare of The Texas State Historical Association. I imagine too, due 
to its limited circulation, that advertising in the Quarterly cannot be 
sold as a sound investment from which a satisfactory return could 
be evidenced by the increase in the volume of sales occasioned there- 
by. But I am wondering, in spite of this obvious handicap, if the 
amount of advertising cannot be substantially augmented by enlisting 
those who dispense largess for legitimate publicity and who, in the 
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main, are not “concentered all in self,” to advertise in the Quarterly 
on the sound theory that they will be amply compensated by the 
inner glow generated in the satisfaction of knowing that the increase 
derived therefrom will redound to the public weal in that the Quar- 
terly will be enabled thereby to tap, refine and pipe out to its avid 
and discriminating readers from its still rich reservoirs a larger vol- 
ume of the fascinating and priceless history of our State. 


wow 
The Pleasures of Publishing, a mimeographed newssheet put 


out by Columbia University Press, is probably the most lively 
and stimulating publication of any in its field. The March 21 
number included the following: 


THE ANIMATING PURSUITS OF SPECULATION: Lanp TRar- 
FIC IN THE ANNEXATION OF Texas. By Elgin Williams. Studies in 
History, Economics and Public Law, No. 547. Pp. 230. $3.25. 

* * * Our nomination for Most Honest Author of the Month goes 

to Elgin Williams, whose book, The Animating Pursuits of Specula- 

tion, about land traffic in the annexation of Texas, we shall publish 
on April 4. In the foreword he writes: “Finally, there is a special 
debt to my wife, Colleen Ingram Williams, who, happily ignorant of 
the tradition that the professor marries his secretary, did not do any 

revising, did not try to be ‘loyal,’ and, unless it was on the sly, did 

not even read these chapters.” P.S.—the book is dedicated “To Col- 

leen.” 
Mrs. Alfred Gray of Boerne, Texas, is preparing a history of 


Boerne and its early settlers as a part of the centennial celebra- 
tion which is to be held there this year. Mrs. Gray would appre- 
ciate any information which members of the Association might 
be able to send her concerning the establishment and early his- 
tory of the town. 


The following request should interest every local historical 


society in Texas and also many of the individual members of 
the Association. 

The Farm Builder, a magazine published at 25 Elm Street, 
Ardsley, New York, would like pictures of historical farm build- 
ings in Texas which have played a significant part in the found- 
ing or advancement of an industry or in the recording of a his- 
torical event. Any buildings, farmsteads, mills, or sheds which 
have played some part in Texas history are said to be suitable. 
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Harriett C. Phelmus, of the editorial staff of the Farm Builder, 
explains that the magazine can use photostats of line drawings as 
well as black and white glossy photographs. 

The magazine carries an excellent section on “Interesting Facts 
about Historical American Farm Buildings.” An explanatory 
paragraph should accompany all pictures submitted. 

The social historian of the future will find much in Dallas 
during the past decade to indicate a considerable advance of 
interest in the fine arts. The Leslie Waggener Collection of Paint- 
ings, numbering more than eighty items, was on display at the 
Joseph Sartor Galleries in Dallas from November 21, 1948, to 
December 6. 

There were five pictures by H. W. (“Buck’’) Dunton in the 
exhibition: Black Tails, Black Bears, The Texan, Prospector, and 
Indian Girl. 

Other selected items of interest were: Oxen by Louis Paul 
Dessar, Sunset by George Bruestle, Cattle by J. Maris, Calling the 
Cattle by Emil van Marke, and Palo Duro Canyon by Frank 
Reaugh. 

Thousands of persons viewed the exhibit; more than five hun- 
dred attended on the opening day. 

OW 

H. C. Pipkin of Amarillo, member of the Association and a 
director of the Panhandle Plains Historical Society, died on 
February 10, 1949. Pipkin was a former president of the Ex- 
Students Association of The University of Texas and an outstand- 
ing Texas attorney. He was an enthusiastic field worker in Pan- 
handle archeology, a raconteur of note, and a patron of Pan- 
handle and Texas history. 

Kw OW 


Kenneth E. Crouch of the Bedford (Virginia) Democrat has 
done extensive research on the career of Thomas Moore, Irish 
nationalist (May 28, 1779-February 26, 1852) who wrote “Will 
You Come to the Bow’r?” the song played by the Texans at San 
Jacinto. Items concerning Moore, therefore, become somewhat 
associate items of Texana. For this reason Mr. Crouch has pre- 
sented to the Association for the Eugene C. Barker Texas History 
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Center a copy of Seamus MacCall’s Thomas Moore. The Asso- 


ciation is genuinely grateful. 
ww 
Field & Laboratory for January, 1949, contains the following 


Texana: 
“The Snakes of Dallas County, Texas”........... . LAWRENCE CurTIs 


“Nomenclature of Species of Dandelion and Goatsbeard 
(Taraxacum and Tragopogon) Introduced into 


“Notes on Texas Compositae’—I............... Lioyp H. SHINNERS 
“African Rue (Peganum Harmala L.) in the United 

States [particularly at Pecos, Texas].................. V. L. Cory 

w 


The Harris County Historical Society held a reorganization 
meeting on the night of February 10 in the Houston Public 
Library. One hundred and sixty-five persons were counted in 
attendance. Herbert P. Gambrell, a vice-president of the Asso- 
ciation and author of Anson Jones: Last President of Texas, gave 
a biographical account of Jones. 

The newly elected president of the Society is Ed Kilman, edi- 
tor of the Houston Post. Serving with Kilman as vice-presidents 
are J. C. McVea, Mrs. I. B. McFarland, and Dr. Henry R. Maresh. 
W. S. Patton is to be treasurer and Frank M. Gossett, curator. 
Mrs. Norma Barnett and Chris Emmett will serve as secretaries. 
Herbert Fletcher and Randall Briscoe, both of whom take an 
active part in the Association’s work, had a large part in the 
reorganization plans for the Houston group. With such a splen- 
did group of leaders, the future of the Houston society appears 
to be quite auspicious. 

ww 

An article by Louise Love in the January, 1949, issue of the 
Annals of Wyoming tells of the dedication in Wyoming of three 
monuments along the Texas Trail. The old cattle trail has been 
marked at Pine Bluffs where the Lincoln Highway intersects the 
old trail at the mouth of Rawhide Creek, where the cattle trail 
crossed the present U. S. Highway 26, and within the city of 
La Grange. 

w 
In January, a Masonic Lodge, No. 1313, was chartered in 
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A Texas Trail Monument erected in Wyoming in 1947 
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Houston. This lodge was named for Anson Jones, president of 
the Republic of Texas and one of the outstanding Masons of 
Texas. Jones’s biographer, Herbert Gambrell, made an address 
before the membership as a part of the proceedings of installing 
the lodge. 

ww 


Stanley Walker of Lampasas, who is currently writing the his- 
tory of the Humble Oil Company, spoke to the Coryell County 
Historical Society on February 21. 


On February 17, the Brownsville Historical Association in 
cooperation with the Brownsville Junior College dedicated a 
bronze plaque on the site of the former post hospital of Fort 
Brown to the memory of Surgeon General William Crawford 
Gorgas. As a first lieutenant in the Medical Corps, Gorgas served 
in the hospital at Fort Brown from 1882 to 1884. There he did 
his initial investigations concerning yellow fever which finally 
resulted in the control of the disease. 
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S. K. Stevens, after a highly successful term as president of the 
American Association for State and Local History, has been 
elected to another term. Serving as vice-president for the next 
two years will be Virginia Gambrell, archivist of the Dallas His- 
torical Society, and a member of the commission for the Texas 
State Library. 

The American Association for State and Local History renders 
a highly valuable service in coordinating the work of all state 
and local history groups. The Texas State Historical Association 
holds a life membership in the national association and the Dal- 
las Historical Society and the San Jacinto Museum of History 
Association have taken an active and constructive part in the 
work Mr. Stevens and his associates are doing. 

All of the local historical groups in Texas should have mem- 
bership in the American Association for State and Local History. 
Groups or individuals should write to Earl W. Newton, secre- 
tary, State House, Montpelier, Vermont, for membership or in- 
formation about the central Association and its program. 
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Dorothy W. Knepper, director of the San Jacinto Museum of 
History Association, has announced the appointment of Frank 
T. Harrowing as assistant director. Mr. Harrowing holds the 
Bachelor of Science degree in Social Sciences from the University 
of Houston and is doing graduate work at that institution on a 
Master of Arts degree in American History. During the last war 
he served for five years in the United States Navy in which he 
holds a permanent ensign’s commission in the reserve. 


The library of Cornell University through its reports of the 


curator, 1946-1948, in Collection of Regional History list two 
acquisitions of interest to Texas history: 


(1) In Camp Family Papers, 1817-1931, are letters which “relate 
to claims to land speculation in Texas lands, (1844-1897)” and (2) 
in the Lyman Spalding Papers, 1815-1850, is a letter to Spalding 
from Benjamin Lundy relating John Quincy Adams’ purchase for 
distribution of “150 Texas pamphlets.” 

Professor Samuel E. Asbury of Texas A. & M. College, College 


Station, Texas, wishes to know who brought the information of 
the Goliad massacre to Houston’s forces. He has determined that 
Peter Kerr brought the news of Fannin’s capture but he thinks 
that the news of the massacre preceded the arrival of those who 
escaped the massacre. 


Wayne Gard of the Dallas Morning News has completed the 


manuscript of his book, Frontier Justice, which is scheduled for 
publication by the University of Oklahoma Press in the fall. One 
of the chapters, dealing with the Texas fence-cutters’ war, ap- 
peared as an article in the Quarterly two years ago. Gard recently 
was the speaker at an annual Phi Beta Kappa banquet at his 
alma mater, Illinois College. 


All persons interested in the teaching of Texas history will find 


pleasure and profit in American Heritage, for February, 1949. 
In this number Mary E. Cunningham, the editor, has brought 
together under the general title, ““The Teaching of State History 
in Colleges and Universities,” the papers presented at the joint 
session of the American Historical Association and the American 
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Association for State and Local History held in Washington, D. C. 
on December 29, 1948. 
John A. Munroe, Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., and Richard P. McCor- 
mick are the authors of the papers. 
The Western Stamp Collector for January, 1949, contains 
‘Texas Republic Postal History Notes” by Harry M. Konwiser. 


ww 
Henry Chafetz, 84 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, New York, 


wishes to obtain all possible legendary accounts and actual anec- 
dotes of gambling incidents that have taken place in Texas 
“wherein great sums of money, life, and love, and other unusual 
stakes have depended upon the turn of a card or the tossing of 
dice.” Mr. Chafetz states that he will appreciate having readers 
of the Quarterly send to him any possible historical gambling 
lore. All information used by him will be credited to the for- 
warding source. 


w OW 
The leading article in the Autumn, 1948, Chronicles of Okla- 


homa (Vol. XXVI, No. 3) is “Byron Norrell, Pioneer Editor,” 
by Cora Case Porter. Byron Norrell distingushed himself in the 
annals of Oklahoma journalism but his background, heritage, 
and training came from Texas. His father was Augustus Benton 
Norrell, a Cumberland Presbyterian preacher and missionary in 
West Texas, of whom The Lone Star Record of the American 
Sunday School Union says: 


From 1876 to 1919 three missionary characters stand out above 
their fellows. The last of these three is Rev. A. B. Norrell who was 
located at Brownwood and worked among ranchers, stockmen, and 
farmers. He traveled thousands of miles over the plains in an open 
buggy. His term of service was thirty-three years. More than goo 
Sunday Schools were organized and in one year he reported 300 con- 
versions. Through years of drought and grasshopper visitation, or 
when cotton failure was apparent, his courageous spirit and Christian 
counsel was like a tonic to the scattered disheartened settlers whose 
homes he visited. 


Norrell lived in Stickling, Buffalo Gap, Merkel, Abilene, and 
Brownwood while traveling the length and breadth of West 
Texas. His son Byron Norrell was born at Stickling in Burnet 
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County in 1875. He attended Coggin Academy (later Daniel 
Baker College) and Howard Payne at Brownwood, where he 
introduced football in 1898. He taught school at Poverty Hill, 
Thrifty, and Rising Star before moving to Italy, Texas, where he 
finally graduated from school teaching to newspaper work. The 
Texas career of Augustus Benton Norrell is a worthy subject for 
extensive investigation. 

The West Texas Historical Association Year Book (Vol. XXIV) 

for 1948 contains the following articles: 


Texas Had Hot County Elections...................... R. D. Hot 
Boom or Bust in Southwest Kansas.............. Oscar A. KINCHEN 
Trials and Tribulations of a Country Doctor. . JEFFERSON Davis Davis 
The Press in the Development of West Texas..........R. C. CRANE 
Leta D. PurRYEAR 
The History of Loving County, Texas............ Rosert W. DUNN 
Kw 


Helen M. Hunnicutt, translator of the Bexar Archives, reports 
the completion of volumes X through XVII of the “Bexar Ar- 
chives Translations” with contents indicated as follows: 


Volume X 


Protocol of Notary Francisco Joseph de Arocha, San Fernando, 
consisting of twenty-three powers of attorney, sixteen contracts of 
sale of real property and slaves, one contract of gift, the resignation 
of Juan Leal Alvares as perpetual councilman of the villa of San 
Fernando, and the wills of Captain Joseph de Vrrutia, Maria Melian, 
Domingo de la Cruz, and Juan Delgado. March 22, 1738-April go, 


1746. 201 pp. 
olume 


Petition of Don Manuel de Sandoval, San Antonio, to Governor 
Prudencio de Orobio Bazterra, that the squad of soldiers from los 
Adaes be permitted to file charges against Sandoval before proceeding 
on mission to Saltillo. Petition granted. April g-May 10, 1738. 8 pp. 

Report by residents of San Fernando of the loss of their crops by 
locust plague and petition to the governor for aid. Petition granted. 
June 10, 1738. 5 pp. 

Proceedings concerning the violation of the peace treaty by the 
Apache Indians and the consequent arrest of Chief Cabellos Colo- 
rados and fifteen other Apaches. Prisoners sent to Mexico City. June 


25, 1738-February 18, 1739. 41 pp. 
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Report by Carlos de Franquis Benites de Lugo to the Marquis of 
Torreblanca of his unjust treatment by the viceroy, of the latter’s 
tolerance of the corrupt and tyrannical practices of the governing 
officials in Texas and the consequent deplorable condition of the 
people, inefficiency of the soldiers, detriment to the royal treasury, 
and encroachment by the French. August 26, 1739. 49 pp. 


Volume XII 


Proceedings for the residencia of Prudencio de Orobio Bazterra 
held by Thomas Phelipe de Winthuysen. Orobio Bazterra is declared 
to be free from charges and is ordered to appear before the viceroy 
to hear the latter’s sentence. February 1-August 21, 1741. 111 pp. 


Volume XIIT 


Testamentary proceedings for the settlement of the estate of the 
late Captain Joseph de Vrrutia. February 27-March 8, 1741. 78 pp. 

Decree by Captain Thoribio de Vrrutia providing that owners of 
livestock employ caretakers to prevent damage to cultivated fields 
and that farmers fence in their fields. May 20-21, 1741. 4 pp. 

Proceedings consequent to the petition of Manuel de Sandoval for 
a certified copy of part of his restdencia proceedings, which had not 
been delivered to him; namely, the investigation of the removal of 
the French presidio of Natchitoches. September 25-December 30, 1741. 
21 pp. 

Volume XIV 

Proceedings for the residencia of Thomas Phelipe de Winthuysen 
held by Justo Boneo y Morales. Winthuysen is declared to be free 
from charges and is ordered to appear before the viceroy to hear the 
latter’s sentence. December 15, 1741-March 10, 1744. 103 pp. 


Volume XV 


Decree authorizing Nicolas Saez, his heirs, and successors to brand 
and mark their livestock. October 4, 1742. 3 pp. 

Petition of Captain Thoribio de Vrrutia for the investigation of 
the shipments of supplies to the presidio of San Antonio made by 
Juan de Angulo; and the proceedings consequent thereto. Proceed- 
ings incomplete. May 7-13, 1743. 46 pp. 

Letter announcing the appointment of Juan Francisco de Espron- 
ceda as parish priest and vicar of San Fernando. July 25, 1743. 1 p. 

Decrees of Captain Thoribio de Vrrutia concerning the jurisdiction 
of the justices of San Fernando over all the settlers. August 13, 1743. 
5 PP- 

Report by Thomas Phelipe de Winthuysen of the condition of the 
presidios and the missions in Texas and recommendation for the 
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removal of the capital from los Adaes to San Antonio. Brief descrip- 
tion of topography, climate, construction, crops, and reduction of 
Indians. August 19, 1743. 13 pp. 

Reply of Joachin de Orobio Bazterra to two letters from the Cabil- 
do, Justice, and ‘Town Council of San Fernando requesting his help. 
August 25, 1743. 2 pp. 

Criminal case against Antonio Tello, charged with killing Matias 
Trevino. Proceedings incomplete. August 21-September 2, 1744. 32 pp. 

Letter announcing the appointment of Francisco Garzia Larios as 
governor and captain general of ‘Texas to succeed Justo Boneo y 
Morales, deceased. November 3, 1744. 1 p. 


Volume XVI 


Proceedings for the residencia of Justo Boneo y Morales, deceased, 
held by Francisco Garzia Larios. The residenciado is declared to be 
free from charges. November 4, 1744-July 25, 1745. 110 pp. 


Volume XVII 


Petition of ‘Tomasa de la Garza for a town lot in San Fernando. 
Petition granted. Description of act of possession. January 16-20, 1745. 
6 pp. 

— forbiding the carrying of small arms and vagrancy, and 
designating the curfew hour. February 6, 1745. 3 pp. 

Charges made by the Canary Islanders against Captain Thoribio 
de Vrrutia and other settlers. Countercharges against the Canary 
Islanders and petition that the case be tried in due form. Fragment. 
Undated. 17 pp. 

Charges made by the Canary Islanders against Captain Thoribio 
de Vrrutia. Terms of agreement for peaceful settlement of differences. 
August 25, 1745. 6 pp. 

Investigation by Captain Joachin de Orobio Bazterra of the report 
of a French settlement in Texas. October 1, 1745-July 6, 1746. 48 pp. 

Order that all the settlers of San Fernando help with the completion 
of the church. October 2, 1745. 2 pp. 

Proceedings against Francisco Xavier Sanchez, charged with con- 
cubinage. Proceedings incomplete. October 4-9, 1745. 13 pp. 

Letter from Governor Francisco Garzia Larios rescinding title to 
town lot granted to private individual and ordering the cabildo to 
hold all its meetings in government buildings. January 18, 1746. 2 pp. 

Letter from Manuel Ramirez de la Piszina, La Bahia, granting loan 
of half an arroba of powder to San Fernando. March 11, 1746. 2 pp. 

Letter from Prudencio de Orobio Bazterra promising to support 
the construction of the church. May 16, 1746. 1 p. 

Royal cédulas announcing the death of Philip V and the accession 
of Ferdinand VI. Orders from the viceroy for their proclamation and 
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execution. Provisions enacted by the governor of Texas and others 
for their execution. Detailed descriptions of ceremonies. July 31, 1746- 


March 26, 1749. 47 pp. 
wow 


Frank Rosengren, of Rosengren’s Book Store, San Antonio, 
died on March 13, after an extended illness. He was a member of 
the Association from the time of his coming to Texas and his love 
of fine books soon became traditional with collectors of ‘Texana. 
Mrs. Florence Rosengren succeeds to her husband’s membership 
in the Association and will continue to operate the bookshop. 


The following persons and organizations have become mem- 
bers of the Association since the last issue of the Quarterly: 


Mrs. E. J. Gibson 
738 Twelfth Street SE 
Paris, Texas 


Mr. Robert M. Gardner 
614 Goshen Avenue 
Visalia, California 


Mrs. Hart Ponder 
1520 Hardaway 
El Paso, Texas 


Mrs. Martha Trout Stroup 
Honey Grove, Texas 


Mrs. Grace C. Perkins 
giz S.W. Tenth Street 
Route Box 

Mineral Wells, Texas 


Mr. Robert E. Hornberger 
120 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Mr. J. S. Scaief 
Route 7, Box 233 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Frank Kent 
Kent Motor Company 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Mr. James T. Padgitt 
Box 928 
Coleman, Texas 


Miss Zelda Woodell 
Grapeland, Texas 


Mr. Jim Sisk 
2203 Pecan Street 
Commerce, Texas 


Mr. W. W. White 
2002 Whitis 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. H. P. Griffin 
County Engineer of Hidalgo County 
Edinburg, Texas 


Mr. T. E. McMillan 
232 Melrose Street 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Mr. J. S. Ibbotson 
2024 Crestview 
Fort Worth 3, Texas 


Miss Robbie Dell Russell 
313 North Harriett Street 
Henderson, Texas 


Dr. T. N. Campbell 
Department of Anthropology 
Waggener Hall 414 
University of Texas 

Austin, Texas 


Mr. Thomas R. King 
3715 Thirty-first Street 
Port Arthur, Texas 


Mr. W. M. Ellison 
Route 2, Box 215 E 
Mercedes, Texas 
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Captain H. H. Haden 
2814 Broadway 
Galveston, ‘Texas 


Miss Helen S. Borden 
West Columbia, Texas 


Mr. Joe C. Lane, Jr. 
2101 Griswold 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. William Wilburn Elley 
445 Greer 
San Antonio 10, Texas 


Mr. Arthur L. Finck, Jr. 
200 East Twenty-second 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. James M. Strock 
Robert E. Lee Hall, Box 16 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Paul S. Hancock 
3502 Kerbey Lane 
Austin, Texas 


Mrs. S. Joe Park 
5007 Duval Street 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Calvin Hazlewood 
Dublin, Texas 


Mrs. W. G. MacKay 
102 S.W. Fifth Avenue 
Mineral Wells, Texas 


Mr. W. N. Harnden 
Saint Jo High School 
Saint Jo, Texas 


Mrs. Moran K. McDaniel 
4127 Tl, 
Galveston, Texas 


Mrs. E. D. Guenthen 
Sugar Land, ‘Texas 


Mr. J. W. Petty, Jr. 
1109 Capitol Avenue 
Houston 2, Texas 


Mr. Kerby H. Edwards 
12 Kern Ramble 
Austin, Texas 


Miss Alice Dwyer 
2504 Wichita Street 
Austin, Texas 


Miss Nell M. Burkland 
Box 302 
Round Rock, Texas 


Mr. Garland Farmer 
The Henderson Times 
Henderson, Texas 


Daughters of the American Revolution 


Benjamin Lyon Chapter 
Denton, Texas 


Nixson Junior High School Library 


Amarillo, Texas 
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RUDOLPH L. BIESELE, Editor 


Jeff Milton: A Good Man with a Gun. By J. Evetts Haley. Nor- 
man (University of Oklahoma Press), 1948. Pp. xiii+-430. 
Drawings by H. D. Bugbee. $5.00. 

This is the fascinating profile of a man who lived principally, 
and honorably, by his gun. Jeff Davis Milton (1861-1947) lived 
dangerously and flamboyantly most of his life in the then sparse- 
ly-settled areas of Texas, Arizona, Mexico, and New Mexico. In 
the varied capacity of Texas Ranger, privately-employed stage- 
coach guard, police officer, and the like, he survived several bul- 
lets, ambushes, and the natural hazards of the uncharted plains 
country to die peacefully in Tucson. 

He was, indeed, a good man with a gun. But by his own state- 
ment Milton never killed “a man that didn’t need killing.’ And 
when he shot animals it was strictly for meat. The evidence 
voluminously offered in this biography seems to substantiate the 
statement. Jeff Milton was probably a William Wallace on 
horseback, a man who simultaneously possessed a deadly trigger 
finger and a strict code of honor. 

Evetts Haicy became interested in Milton when he met the 
former Ranger at a Texas Ranger reunion in 1932. Thereafter, 
for a period of eleven years, he meticulously ran down informa- 
tion concerning the fabulous personality. The trail, he reports 
in a prefatory note, took him from the Canadian River to the 
Gulf of California. 

Much of the story here so well presented was obtained from 
conventional sources—old newspapers, state records, letters, and 
the like. Added to this were conversations with a multitude of 
witnesses of the exploits of Milton. These reminiscences were 
weighed and reduced to writing. Research into all phases of the 
subject’s career was obviously carried out painstakingly and with 
great care for the ultimate, truthful impression. 

What you get, then, is the story, not only of a “character” but 
the reflection of the life of an era and the day-by-day existence 
of an old-time Ranger. The Milton travels took him to the early 
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Texas tough towns, to the Big Bend area and to the roughest of 
border areas. For a period he was chief of police in El Paso. 
John Wesley Hardin, Bronco Bill Walters and lesser bad men 
were met without discredit. Milton’s activities, however, extended 
further. For example, in 1904 he was assigned to the task of help- 
ing stem the illegal entry of Chinese into this country via Mexico, 
and in 1919 he was assigned to guard Emma Goldman and a 
group of alien radicals deported by the government. 

Rich in anecdotal material, well-written and documented, the 
new Haley book casts further light on early western turbulence. 
Enhancing the appeal of Jeff Milton: A Good Man With A Gun 
are photographs of the subject taken at various stages of his career, 
illustrations by Harold D. Bugbee, and the customary fine print- 
ing job done by the issuing press. 

BAILEY 
Dallas Times Herald 


No Man’s Land. By Carl Coke Rister. Norman (The University 
of Oklahoma Press), 1948. Pp. xi+-210. Map, illustrations, 
and bibliography. $3.00. 

Regional history usually furnishes tedious reading. The per- 
sonalities who wander in and out of the pages of such a study 
are frequently obscure and their achievements are insignificant 
when measured in the scales of national happenings. The reader 
knows too little of them in advance to condition his interest— 
he must keep whipping his mind to recall the well-nigh anony- 
mous “‘John Smiths” introduced as men of importance on the 
limited stage. Only as the village-Hampdens and mute, inglorious 
Miltons serve as prototypes and symbols does their chronicle take 
on more than local cogency. 

But once this general objection is accepted, it is a joy to say 
that Carl Rister’s No Man’s Land is almost a model study in 
regional history. Adequate research and deft literary craftsman- 
ship have been combined to produce a fine account of the set- 
tlement of the area today called the Oklahoma Panhandle. By 
not choosing to claim more for the activities of his people than 
they deserved, the author has maintained a perspective which 
may well serve as a guide for other historians. 
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Rister did not set the limits of his study; Congress did that in 
the Compromise of 1850 by failing to assign the area to any ad- 
ministrative unit. Into the governmental vacuum moved ranchers 
and ‘‘grangers”’ in the late 1880's as well as the border riffraff who 
found the absence of law a sufficient reason for their coming. 
Lawlessness on this frontier had its inevitable corollary: the or- 
ganization of the vigilantes. Acting upon the precept that there 
was nothing wrong with the community that a few, well-selected 
hangings could not remedy, the vigilantes soon restored order 
in the valley of the Beaver. There followed a brief period of 
provisional government with its legislature seeking recognition 
from the Congress for the Territory of Cimarron. The effort came 
to naught and May 2, 1890, No Man’s Land was attached to 
Oklahoma. A majority of its citizens welcomed the annexation, 
though some cattlemen felt that the establishment of government 
was hardly an adequate compensation for the taxes necessary to 
its maintenance. 

Blizzard, drought, and prosperity have made up the mosaic of 
life in the Panhandle for the last half century. May we not say 
that the area is the High Plains in miniature? If we but change 
the names of the men, the ranches, and the wind-swept towns, 
the history of the valley of the Beaver couid well be the history 
of the valley of the Platte, of the Canadian, of the Red. Here 
then is the chief value of Rister’s study, a classic of regional his- 
tory; by a portrayal of a portion, it makes the whole intelligible. 


REx W. STRICKLAND 
Texas College of Mines 


Ordeal of the Union. By Allan Nevins. New York (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons) , 1947. Volume I, x+593 pp.; Volume II, 590 pp. 
Illustrations. $10.00. 

Ordeal of the Union is history written in the grand manner 
by a historian who has mastered the technique. Not since the 
panoramic attempt of James Ford Rhodes has such an inclusive 
study appeared. Although Professor Nevins admits an attempt 
to do what Rhodes did, there is an essential difference. Ordeal of 
the Union represents thorough and painstaking research in many 
relatively untapped southern and southwestern source collec- 
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tions, with an integration of the material culled from these and 
secondary sources into an exceedingly well-balanced presentation. 

It has been Professor Nevins’ object to consider the state of 
the Union during the years 1847 to 1857 in these volumes, which 
are the first two of a projected six-volume set, and to indicate the 
trend toward disintegration. He studied the culture of the Union 
and also the points of difference and homogeneity in the Union, 
with an eye to crosscurrents and nascent schisms. Professor Nevins 
investigated as well the cultural and economic patterns of the 
times. Instead of extracting one specialized topic for minute 
examination, he has tried to fit each phase of his subject into its 
proper relationship with all the others. The reform movements 
of the time, consequently, are not presented separately and per 
se, but as the outgrowth of intellectual development which had 
come about gradually. Politics, the subject of so many learned 
and stereotyped monographs, appears, not as the modus vivendi 
of these years, but in perspective with social progress. The Mex- 
ican War, often a subject of specialization, is treated as an impor- 
tant event among many events. The emergence of American art 
and literature from obscurity marked the years considered in 
these volumes, and Professor Nevins has placed these subjects in 
their proper niche. 

The growth of communications during the 1840’s and 1850's 
played a great part in making the western part of the Union, and 
the growing industrialism brought some agrarians to the cities 
and helped to hold the North and South closer together in the 
bond of mutual need. Business and commerce assumed a place 
of prominence in the public purview, and, as the avenues of 
trade multiplied, these considerations became more important. 

From the conditions reportedly existing in some of the northern 
sweatshops came part of the impetus for reform and aid to the 
working groups. But a certain healthy desire to better the lot 
of those appearing downtrodden had manifested itself, and such 
courageous people as Horace Mann, Dorothea Lynde Dix, and 
William H. Sylvis did much to publicize the plight of the miser- 
able, underpaid, and uneducated populace. As the culture of 
the nation grew with its boundaries, the unequal position of 
women could no longer be overlooked. The crusade for women’s 
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rights was in harmony with the spirit of America in the two 
decades before the Civil War. Democracy was in the air—democ- 
racy and the gospel of work. 

But over all the nation hung a Damoclean economic anachron- 
ism—slavery. Slavery, itself, formed the foundation of a way of 
life. While the rest of the nation either moved westward or be- 
came industrialized, the South continued its cultivation of cotton 
with the aid of slave labor. Slavery, ideally suited to monocul- 
ture in the South, had gradually become abhorrent to many 
people in the North, under the lashing of the abolition societies 
and the press. Slavery was a moral wrong, a social injustice which 
should be done away with. These sentiments acted as a battle 
cry to the ever more suspicious South. Such opinions offered 
confirmation of the fear that the North would do anything in its 
power to stunt or abolish the South’s primary economic prop. 

From the realm of the stump speaker and newspaper column, 
the issue of slavery moved to the halls of Congress. Slavery be- 
came a political bugaboo—it crept into almost every debate and 
certainly most arguments. Slavery to the South represented its 
one ancient custom and tradition which remained relatively in- 
violate in the face of the new industrialism of the North. If 
slavery should be limited or abolished, many thought that the 
South would go with it. To the defense of the system which had 
now been glorified into a divine right, the South rallied its ablest 
men, and on that battle line they staked their fortune. 

By 1850 a definite crisis had arisen in national affairs, and it 
seemed that there was little to prevent disruption of the Union. 
The South’s old policy of nullification had been revived and to 
this was added the constitutional doctrine of secession. The osten- 
sible issue was the admission of slave or free states. Behind all 
the frenzy and agitation stood far more fundamental reasons. By 
1850 certain definite breaks had begun in the national cultural 
fabric. The North and the South were drifting in different direc- 
tions. Immigrants, machines, and the westward mania, all tended 
to give the North different sets of values, tastes, and cultural aims 
But this cleavage had not yet reached the breaking point, and the 
people, who wanted above all else the settlement of the touchy 
admission problem and a return of calm and normal business 
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relations, rallied quickly behind the two men who represented 
the popular concept of statesmen—Daniel Webster and Henry 
Clay. To the good sense of both, and to their known patriotism, 
the whole country looked for a sensible settlement of the crisis. 
Out of their efforts came the Compromise of 1850. 

But by 1857, the last year considered by Professor Nevins’ sec- 
ond volume, the cultural rupture between the two sections had 
grown obvious and pressing. The South recognized the central- 
izing tendencies of industrialization, and this was anathema to a 
section cherishing ‘‘a hegemony, a loose confederacy, not a uni- 
fied nation and a standardized civilization.” (Volume II, p. 553.) 
Gradually the idea arose in the southern states that they consti- 
tuted a separate nation, and this idea grew. “Differences of 
thought, taste, and ideals gravely accentuated the misunderstand- 
ings caused by the basic economic and social differences; the 
differences between a free labor system and a slave labor system, 
between a semi-industrialized economy of high productiveness 
and an agrarian economy of low productiveness.’’” (Volume II, 
P- 554+) 

Professor Nevins has traced the sharpening delineation of these 
differences of cultural patterns with care and insight. Both vol- 
umes live up to the author’s usual careful standards and easy 
literary style, and represent an excellent beginning for what 
promises to be a fine series. 


FRANK E. VANDIVER 
Tulane University 


The History and Present State of Virginia. By Robert Beverley. 
Edited with an introduction by Louis B. Wright. Chapel Hill 
(University of North Carolina Press), 1947. Pp. xxxv-+366. 
$4.00. 

Written by Robert Beverley, described as “a Native and In- 
habitant of the Place” on the title page of the original edition 
of 1705, this book must have been quite a sensation in reading 
circles and must, in my opinion, have been read by a considerable 
number of people, first and last. Indeed, this reprint with its 
twenty-five page introduction deserves to be read by a much 
larger number of people than the original edition, and no doubt 
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will be. This reprint is published for The Institute of Early 
American History and Culture at Williamsburg, Virginia, and 
contains, as just pointed out, an introduction of twenty-five pages 
by Professor Louis B. Wright. 

The title page of the original edition reveals that the book 
contains four parts. The first part is a running account of the 
history and government of Virginia from its founding to the 
year 1705. The second part describes the natural products and 
the “conveniencies of the country,” as the author states, and 
points out how both are suited to trade and improvement. The 
third part deals with the religion, laws, and customs, in war and 
in peace, of the native Indians of Virginia; and the fourth part 
deals with “the polity of the government and the improvements 
of the land” as they prevailed in Virginia when Beverley was 
writing. Robert Beverley directed his work particularly to Rob- 
ert Harley, speaker of the House of Commons and one of Queen 
Anne’s secretaries of state, and figured that since it was “an 
honest Account of the ancientest, as well as most profitable Col- 
ony,” the account “ought naturally to address it self to the Patron 
of the Plantations.” 

Beverley’s preface is a gem that anyone would enjoy reading. 
Since he was writing as a traveler who “are of all Men, the most 
suspected of Insincerity,” he was trying to protect himself against 
that suspicion by the reader. French travels, he said, were given 
to hyperbole and romance. He tried to write more “in the Com- 
pass of Probability” and to be “contented to be less Ornamental 
[and] more Sincere,” as English writers had a reputation of 
being. “Truth desires only to be understood,” he wrote, “and 
never affects the Reputation of being finely equipp’d. It depends 
upon its own intrinsick Value, and, like Beauty, is rather con- 
ceal’d than set off, by Ornament.” Earlier books on the colonies, 
Beverley averred, were “none of ’em either true, or so much as 
well invented. ... I have endeavour’d to hit the Likeness; though, 
perhaps, my Colouring may not have all the Life and Beauty I 
cou’d wish.” 

Professor Wright’s contribution to this work as editor is a list 
of thirty-four notes for his own introduction and of fifty notes for 
the text proper. Professor Wright lists three pages of principal 
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changes in the edition of 1722. Just why he says in note 7 on 
page 352 that Beverley is in error about the meeting of the House 
of Burgesses (p. 48 says May, 1620) and then in the note says the 
burgesses first convened in August, 1619, when the actual meeting 
date was July 30, 1619 (see Wright, The Atlantic Frontier, 61), 
is not clear to me. Neither is the spelling Yardley for Yeardley 
clear (see ibid., 61). 

The publication of this book is a worthwhile project. Old books 
such as this one are not easily accessible to students, and it is 
hoped by this reviewer that other books of this nature will be 
reprinted. The format of the book is good, the print is very 
clear, the fifteen plates of illustrations are excellent, and the 
index is adequate. 


L. BIESELE 
The University of Texas 


The War of 1812. By Francis F. Beirne. New York (E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc.) , 1949. Pp. 410, with index and maps. $5.00. 

As wars go, the War of 1812 has been considered strictly a 
minor league affair. Beirne, associate editor of the Baltimore 
Sun, has attempted to correct that point of view in The War of 
1812, the first book on this subject since Lossing’s Field Book 
of the War of 1812 in 1868. Beirne’s thesis is that the War of 
1812 is the initial stage in a logical sequence of historical events 
in which World War I and World War II have been the suc- 
ceeding affairs. Three times Europe has plunged into a general 
war, and three times the United States has been drawn into the 
melee. Of the three, the first stage was the most disastrous. Nev- 
ertheless, from the disasters of the War of 1812, valuable lessons 
can be learned. The dangers of unpreparedness, wishful think- 
ing, and refusal to make individual sacrifices are just as impor- 
tant in 1949 as in 1812. 

Beirne graphically and entertainingly traces the progress of 
the war from the disgraceful surrender of Detroit, the worst 
military disgrace in American history until Pearl Harbor, 
through the series of appalling defeats on the Canadian border 
which reduced America’s northern border to the Ohio River. 
He sketches the disloyalty of the New England states and the 
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over-optimism of the agrarian West. His picture of the incom- 
petent brass hats that guided our military strategy is depressing 
and grim. He shows the accidental emergence of William Henry 
Harrison, Jacob Brown, Winfield Scott, and Andrew Jackson, a 
quartet that actually might have won the war if left unharassed. 
On the sea, he shows how the United States Navy and the pri- 
vateers earned everlasting glory. 

Beirne is not afraid to tackle some new interpretations of the 
events. The burning of Washington, he claims, was merited be- 
cause the Americans burned York, the capital of Canada. He 
attempts a defense of General Hull, commander of the Detroit 
arsenal, a defense not entirely successful, but interesting. He 
excellently revaluates the operations on the Hampton Roads, and 
puts emphasis on the importance of Baltimore, which was the 
heart of the American defense in the War of 1812. His account 
of the Treaty of Ghent stresses the idea that, even though unsuc- 
cessful then, future conflicts between Great Britain and the 
United States could be settled by commissions and arbitration. 

Beirne has the pleasing but superficial style usually associated 
with journalists. The book has a splendid index and excellent 
maps. Nevertheless, it is a major disappointment. The chief fault 
of the book is its totally inadequate bibliography. Fifty books, 
the majority by secondary authors, should not constitute enough 
of a bibliography for a work of this scope. Beirne ignores the 
Canadian historians and most of the better American writers. 
He makes no use of monographs, articles, or theses. He admits 
he based his work largely on Henry Adams and B. J. Lossing. 
He ignores the research of the New Orleans historians who have 
disproved completely the fallacious idea that the Battle of New 
Orleans had no importance because it was fought after the Treaty 
of Ghent. Wars are not ended until the treaties of peace are rati- 
fied by both houses of Congress, and this had not occurred at the 
time of the battle. He also claims that Great Britain did not 
formally abandon her practice of impressment, the ostensible 
cause of the War of 1812. This reviewer would like Beirne to 
name one example of an American ship being impressed after 
1814. For the most part his descriptions of battles and men seem 
to be inferior to those of Fletcher Pratt’s Heroic Years which, to 
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be sure, did not deal exclusively with the War of 1812, but which 
this reviewer regards as an infinitely better book, and one which 
Beirne ignores. 

Yet The War of 1812 has its merits and belongs on the shelves 
of most historians. If it does nothing else but pave the way for 
a truly definitive book on the subject, it will have served its pur- 
pose, and until such a study comes along, The War of 1812 pro- 
vides a convenient reference for the bizarre doings of America’s 
most neglected war. 

ELMER WILLIAM FLaccus 
The University of Texas 


America’s Heartland: The Southwest. By Green Peyton. Norman 
(University of Oklahoma Press), 1948. Pp. xviii+286. Il- 
lustrations, maps, and index. $3.75. 

The author’s purpose in this work, which is written in a pop- 
ular vein, is to describe the culture of the Southwest: “It is sim- 
ply an impression of the Southwest as I see it, with some obser- 
vations on its past and its future.” 

A logical pattern of organization is used in the work. A brief 
discussion of the topography and geography of the area is fol- 
lowed by several chapters devoted to a summary of its history, 
with special emphasis on longhorn cattle and trail driving. Four 
chapters concerning the oil industry follow in which Mr. Peyton 
draws considerably from experiences of friends, making it one 
of the best sections in the book. Only a relatively small propor- 
tion of the book is devoted to describing the Southwest itself; 
in something less than a hundred pages the author discusses 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Texas, in the 
order named. Most of the chapter on Louisiana is taken up by 
New Orleans and recent state politics. Hot Springs dominates 
the Arkansas section, and Indians the Oklahoma chapter. Per- 
haps the best general discussions are those on New Mexico and 
Texas. 

In his chapter on Texas, Mr. Peyton indulges in some interest- 
ing speculation involving a parallel between the arrogance of 
Texans and that of Germans. “I sometimes wonder whether this 

. May not be a product of the German penetration in Texas.” 
In closing his discussion of Texas, the author remarks: 
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The one kind of pre-eminence which they [the Texans] have not 
yet been able to acquire—that other states in the Southwest have— 
is in the realm of humane culture. They intend to get it. Until they 
do, they try hard to convince themselves that they have it now: in 
Dallas, the self-styled ‘cultural capital of the Southwest.” 


The last seventy-odd pages of the book are taken up in dis- 
cussions of schools (Mr. Peyton arrives at the conclusion that 
The University of Oklahoma is the best in the Southwest, The 
University of Texas the one with the most oppressive “academic 
atmosphere’) , newspapers, writers, painters, and Indian artists 
of the Southwest. The three last-named sections are based on 
many personal contacts of the author and are quite authoritative. 
The chapter on Indian artists is of particular interest. 

America’s Heartland contains a number of illustrations, many 
of which are excellent, such as those of Taos, Acoma, San José 
Mission, and a view of the Organ Mountains near E] Paso. Other 
photographs are of dubious merit, insofar as giving the reader an 
idea of the Southwest's culture is concerned, such as the portrait 
of the mayor of New Orleans. 

Mr. Peyton has produced a book which will appeal to many. 
Perhaps he comes as close as anyone has thus far to defining the 
lure of the Southwest when he writes that what draws people to 
the region “is the inexpressible loneliness and silence of the land. 
... Here is the place of reflection, where they seem to find them- 
selves.” 


James M. DANIEL 
Austin, Texas 


Gold Is the Cornerstone. By John Walton Caughey. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles (University of California Press), 1948. Pp. xvi 
+314. $4.00. 

This is one of the “Chronicles of California,” a series presented 
by the University of California Press in commemoration of the 
state’s centennial. It is intended for popular consumption, but 
contains much of value to the student; it is an absorbingly inter- 
esting and timely book. An excellent fourteen-page bibliography 
is of particular value. 

This account of the role which gold has played in the history 
of California is presented in a spirited and forceful style. It 
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brings forth a great deal of information, hitherto unpublished; 
it gives valuable information in terms of human interest. The 
description of the discovery of gold, the slow spread of this news 
into many parts of the world, and the rise of gold fever is expertly 
covered. Several chapters, of more than usual interest, tell of the 
routes and means employed by the thousands who made their 
way to California, and to the diggings. There follows a chapter 
entitled ‘““The Byways,” which traces the paths of other groups 
who came by various routes other than those generally known. 
Much material of historical value and interest is presented in a 
simple, forceful manner and so entertainingly that the reader's 
attention is unfaltering. 

Repeatedly, the author makes it clear that gold was the “‘cata- 
lyst” which “got California off to a good start on the road to be- 
coming what it is today.’ While the theme occurs and recurs 
frequently, it never bores. The author considers both in detail 
and then more broadly all of the factors that influence the his- 
tory of the state; the exposition and the wide range of human 
affairs in business, industry, agriculture, banking, law, and gov- 
ernment are all so presented as to hold the reader throughout. 

Professor Caughey dips into the cultural history of the area 
and treats of the earlier Spanish civilization and the additions 
to it by the early American settlers in the region. Noteworthy 
among the latter was the establishment of the first public school 
in California. The author is not only interested in the cultural 
history, but also the by-products of culture which receive as 
much, if not more, attention. In particular, he shows the life in 
the miners’ diggings and in the cities and towns which supplied 
their needs, and how the Americans as “architects, built upon a 
cornerstone of gold.” Of this gold which did so much good and 
brought about so much bad, he writes, “Whereas gold dealt 
roughly with the rudimentary beginnings in journalism, educa- 
tion, religion, and the arts, it very soon redressed the damage.” 
And again: “The golden alchemy that caused stage and steamer 
lines, banks and business houses, farms and factories, courts and 
legislatures to blossom where there had been a desert, performed 
like miracles in the realm of things cultural.” 

The scope of the book is indeed wide; it covers both the good 
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and the bad, the harmful effects as well as the benefits. Well writ- 
ten and skillfully organized, it leaves few phases undiscussed. 
Whether one is primarily interested in the people who came, the 
means by which they traveled, the organization and methods of 
the miners and later of mining companies, or in the men and 
their way of life, one will find the subject amply described. The 
format, the several illustrations, and the chapter-head vignettes 
are all pleasing; and there is a satisfactory index, as well as a 
splendid bibliography. 
CHarLes F. WarpD 
New Mexico Military Institute 
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Contributors 


Bunyan H. Anprew, “Some Queries Concerning the Texas- 
Louisiana Sabine Boundary,” took the Ph.D. degree at the Uni- 
versity of California in 1946. His doctoral dissertation, “Rivers 
as Interstate Boundaries in the United States,” was written under 
the direction of the late Professor F. L. Paxson. At present Dr. 
Andrew is an associate professor of history at Illinois Wesleyan 


University. 


Matcotm D. McLean, “Journey of a Jacket,” received his 
B.A. from The University of Texas and his M.A. from the Na- 
tional University of Mexico. He is now an instructor of Romance 
Languages at The University of Texas. Articles by him have 
appeared in the Quarterly and Texas Parade. 


BS BERLIN B. CHAPMAN, “The Claim of Texas to Greer County,” 
received his M.A. at Harvard and his Ph.D. at the University of 
Wisconsin. For a number of years he taught in West Virginia, 
Oklahoma, and New York City; and since 1941 has been on the 
staff of Oklahoma A. and M. College, at present holding the rank 
of professor of history. He has done extensive research in the 
4 National Archives in Washington, D. C., on western Oklahoma, 
3 particularly the Indian reservations in the area. Articles by Dr. 
Chapman have appeared in several historical journals, including 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Indiana Magazine of History, and Kan- 
sas Historical Quarterly. 


Dewey W. GRANTHAM, JR., “Texas Congressional Leaders and 
the New Freedom, 1913-1917,” is on the history staff of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. The article published here is a revision 
of a portion of his doctoral dissertation done at the University 
of North Carolina, entitled “Southern Congressional Leaders and 
the New Freedom, 1913-1917.” 


M. L. Crimmins, “W. G. Freeman’s Report on the 
Eighth Military Department,” is a retired army officer distin- 
guished for his military studies. 
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The 
PIONEERING 
SPIRIT 
Still 


Prevails 


Lixz a gleaming thread woven into the 
pattern of Texas history is the pioneering spirit 
of the first trail blazers. Homesteaders... the 
. stage coach... the first Texas cattlemen ... carrying 
dude hase and dreams on to new frontiers, This same pioneering spirit was evi- 
denced by the group of men who, back in 1913, built the state’s first high-voltage 
electric power transmission line, bringing with it a new era of development for 
farm, business and industry. This high-voltage transmission line was the fore- 
runner of the network of power lines of Texas Power & Light Company destined 
to cover a 52-county area in North, Central and East Texas. Through the years, 
this company has continued to pioneer... in rural electrification, in agricultural 
development and in industrial development. 
In the beginning, Texas Power & Light Company served 13 cities and towns. 
Today, 466 cities, towns and communities in the richest and most populous sec- 
tion of the state are joined together by TP&L’s high-voltage transmission lines, 
More than 235,000 Texans, of whom 68,000 live on farms and in rural areas, 
enjoy more comfortable, prosperous living through TP&L’s low-cost, dependable 
electric service. 
Because of this widespread distribution of electric power, manufacturing plants 
may locate in the section best suited to their industrial needs... and thus take 
advantage of the wide diversity of Texas’ raw materials and natural resources, 
labor, transportation facilities and many other advantages found in the state, 
Contributing more to a higher standard of living and the furtherance of com- 
munity prosperity than any other single factor... TP&L electric service is vital 
to the growth and development of the area it serves. 
With the foresight and vision of careful business management, this company is 
constantly planning and preparing for the future needs of the farms, homes, 
businesses and industries that are making Texas the great state it is today. 


PIONEERS OF TRANSMISSION LINE ELECTRIC SERVICE IN TEXAS 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


JOHN W. CARPENTER, President and General Manager 
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Gubpride recognized by 


experts everywhere as the world’s 
finest motor oil for automobiles, 


now is also available for— 


Motor Boats 
Aeroplanes 
Diesel Engines 


This oil refined by the Alchlor 
method is Gulf’s superior lubri- 
cant for today’s fine engines. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 


HOUSTON DIVISION 
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CLARK WRIGHT 
Book Dealer 


AMERICANA 
Texas, Southwestern, Southern and Religious 
212 MONTANA STREET 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


We have books and pamphlets on 
Texas and the Southwest 
South and the Civil War 
Religious history, biography 
General Americana 


Let us 
Know your “wants” 
Send you our catalogues 


We buy books 
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The Texas State Historical Association 
proudly announces 
A valuable Texana item 


ACheck List of Texas Imprints, 1846-1860 


Edited by E. W. WINKLER 
Bibliographer, University of Texas Library 


First of the check list 
volumes of Texas imprints— 
newspapers, books, broadsides, 
pamphlets—indispensable 

to the collector of Texana. 

A compilation from libraries 


throughout the United States. 
$12.50 


Box 2131 University Station, Austin i2, Texas 
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The Texas Petroleum Industry Is 


A GOOD CITIZEN 


% It carries 56.2 per cent of the state bus- 
iness and property tax load for state 
government costs. 


*% It pays more than 30 per cent of the 
education bill in Texas. 


% It provides a living for one out of every 
eight Texans. 


% It provides nearly one-fourth of Texas’ 
annual income. 


TEXAS MID-CONTINENT OIL AND GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


Research and Service Organization of Texas Ou and 
Gas Operators 
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Created by the Legislature of the State of Texas in 
1913, to assure the proper administration of the work- 
men’s compensation law—the Texas Employers’ In- 
surance Association has both contributed to and pros- 
pered with the growth of Texas Industry. 


Though a separate body corporate free of state con- 
trol, the officers and directors of the Association are 
ever mindful of the intent of its creation—to render 
to Texas employers of labor. 


.. Service .. Security .. Savings 


TEXAS EMPLOYERS INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
DALLAS 


Homer R. Mitchell A. F. Allen 
Chairman of the Board President 
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| EMPLOYERS 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


Homer R. Mitchell A. F. Allen 
Chairman of the Board President 


A Legal Reserve Stock Company, writ- 
ing participating policies on Fire, Au- 
tomobile, Inland Marine and General 
Liability lines. Company Branch of- 
fices in 19 Texas Cities. 


EMPLOYERS CASUALTY COMPANY 


DALLAS 
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Texasana 


Allhands, J. L.: Boll Weevil, Recollections of the T.&B.V.R.R.: illus.....$3.50 


American Guide Series of Histories 


Port Arthur: 46 illus.: 4 maps..... 2.00 
Barker, Eugene C.: Father of Texas: illus.: (Life of Stephen F. Austin) 2.00 


Batte, Lelia M.: Master of the Sycamores, A Novel of Texas Life......... 3.50 
Fuchs, John R.: Liberation from Taxation .. 1.00 
Houston, Gen. A. J.: Texas Independence: illus.: maps de luxe........... 10.00 


Hutchinson, F. M.: The Hutchinson Family of Laurens Co., S. C.: illus. 7.50 
Kemp, Louis W.: (with S. H. Dixon) The Heroes of San Jacinto: illus. 7.50 


The Signers of the Texas Declaration of Independence: illus.....10.00 


Kuykendall, Lucy R.: P. S. to Pecos: illus 3.00 
Lane, Rev. J. F., (ed.) Centennial, Diocese of Galveston: 200 illus... 5.00 
Mackey, Gordon: Tall Tale'n & Oratin': illus... 1.75 
Maresh, H. R.: Czech Pioneers in the Southwest: illus.: map................ 6.00 
Martin, Virginia F. P.: Polly, A Rebel Parrot: (juvenile) illus.: wraps 1.00 
Reed, C. T.: Marine Life in Texas Waters: illus.: wraps........................ 1.00 
Schlumpf, Mildred W.: (ed.) Gardeners’ Cook Book: illus. 0. 3.50 
Solms-Braunfels, Carl: Texas 1844-45: illus.: maps. 5.00 
Stevens, 5. Texas 350 


Texas Acad. of Sci. (Non-technical Series) 
Vegetation of Texas: B. C. Tharp: illus. 


Marine Life in Texas Waters: C. T. Reed: illus. set only... 2.00 
Welsh, F. B. C.: Mercedes, A New Orleans Hurricane: illus............. 3.00 
Wharton, C. R.: History of Fort Bend County, Texas: illus.: maps... 5.00 
El Presidente, Life of Santa 2.50 


HERBERT FLETCHER 


THE ANSON JONES PRESS 
P.O. BOX 404 HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


Warehouse: Salado, Texas 
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EVERY TEXAN LOVES TWO CITIES 
—HIS OWN AND 


SAN ANTONIO?! 


WE ARE PROUD TO ANNOUNCE 
THE FIRST ADEQUATE HISTORY 
OF TEXAS’ MOST HISTORIC CITY 


The title is— 


CITY OF 
FLAMING 
ADVENTURE 


The Chronicle of San Antonio 


BY BOYCE HOUSE 


The history of Texas for a century and a half was largely the 
history of San Antonio. San Antonio was the chief city when Texas 
was, in turn, part of the empire of Spain, a province of Mexico, a 
republic, a member of the Confederacy and a state of the American 
Union. Here is the first real chronicle of this old city—and Boyce 
House’s greatest work involving years of research. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED AND BOUND 
April Price will be $2.95 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 
Texas’ Own Publishers 
San Antonio 
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The Journal of Southern History 


A quarterly review devoted to the encouragement 
and promotion of interest and research in the history 
of the South. 

The Journal of Southern History is the official organ 
of the Southern Historical Association. 

BOARD OF EDITORS: 
WILLIAM B. HAMILTON HENRY T. SHANKS 


Duke University Birmingham-Southern College 
J. HAROLD EASTERBY Cc. VANN WOODWARD 

College of Charleston Johns Hopkins University 
CHRISTOPHER CRITTENDEN T. HARRY WILLIAMS 

North Carolina Department of Louisiana State University 

Archives and History NANNIE M. TILLEY 

HENRY C. SWINT East Texas State Teachers 

Vanderbilt University College 


Managing Editor: THOMAS D. CLARK, University of Kentucky 


Contents of the November, 1948, issue (Vol. XIV, No. 4): 

General William T. Sherman and Total War. By John Bennett 
Walters. 

Voluntary Attempts to Reduce Cotton Acreage in the South, 
1914-1983. By Gilbert C. Fite. 

Scientific Interests in Kentucky and Tennessee, 1870-1890. By 
F. Garvin Davenport. 

Citizen Mangourit and the Projected Attack on East Florida 
in 1794. By Richard K. Murdoch. 

Notes and Documents 


Minutes and Resolutions of an Emancipation Meeting in 
Kentucky in 1849. Edited by Clement Eaton. 


Complete files of Volumes I to XIV are available at $4.00 
= or individual numbers may be obtained at $1.00 
each. 


For editorial correspondence: The Managing Editor, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


For membership to the Association ($4.00 per year, including a 
subscription to the Journal) : J. Carlyle Sitterson, Secretary- 
Treasurer, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 
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Coming Off the Press Soon 
A New Association Book 


NG) 


Migration Into Kast Texas, 1835-1860 


By Barnes F. Lathrop 


Assistant Professor of History, 
University of Texas 


ORD 


The story of the background 

of the people who settled in 

East Texas is the medium 

through which the history of East Texas may 
be explained. This volume, Migration Into East 
Texas, is a detailed analysis and interpretation 
of census returns of nineteen counties between 
the Trinity and Sabine. 


Probable price: 
$3.50 


Texas State Historical Association 
Box 2131 University Station 
Austin, Texas 
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PEBFFE 


|e 
Has 


* Strong Capital 
* Friendly Services 


* Helpful Facilities 
* Desire to Serve 


Repusuic Nation AL Ban K 


of DALLAS 
CAPITAL and SURPLUS $25,000,000 ... LARGEST IN THE SOUTH 
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New Books for Readers 
of Southwestern Historical Quarterly 


BOOKS OF 
THE BRAVE 


By Irving A. Leonard 


THE Spanish conqueror in the 
New World—in terms of the 
books he read and brought with 
him, and how the books have influenced Spanish America. “An 
amazing book . . . opens up for all students of Colonial America a 
vista that had not been looked into.”—Frederic G. Melcher, President 
of Publishers’ Weekly 


7 illustrations, 381 pages, index, $5.00 


THE MINING GUILD OF NEW 
SEP AEN anp ITs TRIBUNAL GENERAL, 1770-152: 


By Walter Howe. Based on unpublished documentary material, this 
is the only thoroughgoing study of mining monopolies, methods, the 
Mining School, etc. in the Spanish Colonies. 


5 illustrations, index, map, 534 pages, $7.50 


HAWAII 


A CENTURY OF ECONOMIC CHANGE, 1778-1876 


By Theodore Morgan. “Here is Hawaii in great detail from the time 
of Capt. Cook’s first visit till the beginning of the Reciprocity Treaty 
with the U. S. The generous quantity of information is never ponder- 
ous; details are well-chosen and presented in a manner to make con- 
tagious the author’s obvious lively interest in his topic.”—Library 
Journal 

19 illustrations, 260 pages, index, $4.00 


At your bookstore, or 


WARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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SADDLEBAG PRIEST OF 
THE NUECES 


BY 
SISTER MARY XAVIER, 1.W.B.S. 


The life story of a trail blazer of the Southwest, who labored 
among the scattered settlements of the Nueces from Fort 
Stockton and Fort Davis to Corpus Christi for almost sixty 
years. ... The human story of the Nueces country. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY— 
$3.00 POSTPAID 


VON BOECKMANN-JONES COMPANY 


110 EAST NINTH ST.— AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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. LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


INSURANCE 
W. MeCORD, Provident 


Service is the policy of 
Southland Life... Service to 
Representatives, with thorough 
training after careful selection 
. .. 80 they may provide the 
best of service to their insuring 
public. 


Service to Representatives 
. . . through modern multiple 
services of Life, Accident, 
Health, and Hospitalization 
insurance . . . so their clients 
may insure their income and 
future security. 


Service to policyholders and 
their beneficiaries through 
competent counsel and prompt 
settlement of matured policy 
contracts and claims. 


LIFE e ACCIDENT e HEALTH e HOSPITALIZATION 
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*, .. an interesting and reliable 
volume, one that throws many revealing 

sidelights on Texas history .. ." 
—Da.ias Morninc News 


by CURTIS BISHOP 


from material compiled by BASCOM GILES 


“This new book . . . is a worthwhile look into the back- 
ground of some of the more notable Texas places and sit- 
uations. . . . It will prove interesting to most well-read 
Texans. . . . ‘Lots of Land’ is a valuable book, . . . one 
which contains facts that will add much to the rich tradi- 
tion that is Texas.’—SAN ANTONIO Express. “ ‘Lots of Land’ 
(has) that seldom-found combination of extensive research 
and readable style.”—Houston Curonicie. “The book is 
one that ought to have been written, both for its history 
and its romance.”—Wicnita DaiLy Times. “ ‘Lots of Land’ 
is ... the first general survey of something that is the very 
stuff of Texas history. . . . In the course of the narrative 
more than one hitherto obscure, but interesting incident 
emerges with a new shine.”—AMaRILLO GLose. “. . . should 
be read by every American.”—Lusppock AVALANCHE. “.. . a 
storehouse of information about the history of Texas and 
its people.”—CHARLESTON (S. C.) News AND COURIER. $33 


At your favorite bookstore 


THE STECK COMPANY x AUSTIN 
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To meet your needs in 1959... 


ne have to start now! 


Most of the oil you are using 

today was found more than ten 

ar years ago. It takes about that 

long to explore and develop 

Mm potential resources to their full, 
efficient capacity. 


First, you have to find the oil. 

Geologists and geophysicists 
ai cca spend months of scientific study 
before they pronounce an 

area a “prospect.” It takes more months to drill 
exploratory wells; and f they find oil, it takes years to 
drill the other wells that define the field, establish the 
amount of oil in it, and bring it into full production. 


Today, this year, continuously, we must develop the oil 
resources we may need — without notice —on some 
future tomorrow. In spite of minor fluctuations in demand, 
the need for oil has increased steadily over the years; 
and every now and again, there is a sudden, heavy, 
unexpected need for additional supplies, like the demand 
for fuel oil on the Eastern seaboard during the cold winter 
of 1947-48. Furthermore, we must face the fact that in 
this atomic era, in this day of the jet airplane and the 
long-range submarine, the U. S. oil industry must prepare 
now to meet the needs of any future national emergency. 


That’s why the American oil industry is undertaking the 
heavy costs of exporing the Tidelands of the continental 
shelf in order to bring the oil fields that geologists 

think are there into full production now. Rest assured 
that the oil will not be wasted; on the contrary, it will be 
ready for instant use when you and the nation need it. 


HUMBLE OIL REFINING CO. 
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The Association proudly 
announces a new edition of 


The Life of 
Stephen Austin 


by 


Fugene C. Barker 


Distinguished Professor of American History, University of Texas 


An episode in the history of the westward 
movement by the Anglo-American people is 
recorded in this first complete biography of 
the founder of Texas. Printed by the Lake- 
side Press of Chicago. 


To be released September, 1949 $10 00 


Texas State Historical Association 
Box 2131 University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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JAMES RALPH WOOD, PRESIDENT 


A Partnership that 
grows with the years... 


Operating in Texas exclusively, 
Southwestern Life has been a grow- 
ing Texas Institution for 46 years. 
Since 1903, the confidence and good 
will of thousands of Texans have 
made possible this steady growth. 
As Southwestern Life started the 
year 1949, it had assets of $179,601,- 
941 and insurance of $697,208,140 
on the lives of more than 245,000 
policy-owners. 


HOME OFFICE © DALLAS 


| Sous Life 


The: Austin Naitijonall Bank 


Austin, Texas 


(The Friendly Bank) 
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TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1897 


HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED forty-nine volumes of the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, which to- 
day constitutes the best single collection of his- 
torical material on Texas. 


GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 


HAS COOPERATED with the Library of the 
University of Texas in securing its collection 
of Texana, which is the most complete in the 
state. 


DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 
to increase its usefulness and service to the 
state. 


WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
Library in Texas. Inquiries as to prices 
invited. 


MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 
achieve these aims of the Association by 
securing at least one new member this year. 
Dues are only $3.00 per year. 


MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authorities to obtain the Quarterly. 
Address 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that almost all 
back volumes of the QUARTERLY may now be purchased. 
Many numbers in the first twenty volumes have been 
reprinted, and some of the originals are still available. 


Volumes I through XX (with the exception of Volume 
V which is OP) may be had for the following prices: 
$6.00 per volume unbound; 


$9.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.00 per single number. 


All the remaining volumes (Volumes XXI through 
XLIX, except Volume XLIII which is OP) may be had 
for: 


$3.50 per volume unbound; 
$6.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$1.50 per single number. 


The Association will undertake to have loose numbers 
bound for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 
All quotations subject to prior sale; prices, subject to 
change without notice. 


ADDRESS 
THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
AUSTIN 12, TEXAS 
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